








Songs of 


Ireland 


“ .. . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,” wrote Chesterton of the Irish pcople. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 
1EP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

Ecngs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
Ao. 1: I Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ I 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 
—tLark in the Morning; Waltz— 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
znd his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
lrish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
end his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley,Pride 
of Erin. 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

CEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick 0’ Hagan—RiverShannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down/ 
A Good Roczrin’ Fire. 

IEP 50 10/11 ($1.75). 


Radio Review @*) Record Shop 


Phone 76545 


ing, lreland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND BLUE — Richard 
Hayward and tho Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2)— 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren: Dolly’s Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry’s Walls/ 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48. 10/11 ($i.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows/Passing By/ 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air. 
7ER 5054. 16/— ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN MeCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald isle—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen / 
Mother Machree. 
7ER 5066. 16/- ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If I were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 
OE 9238. 12/2 ($2). 

dust send remittance plu; 2/- (or $1 

in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


The awe-inspiring Skellig Rocks 
lie some nine miles off Valentia 
Island, County Kerry. On top 
of the Great Skellig, which rises 
to a height of over @00 feet, are 
the ruins of one of the oldest 
monastic settlements in Western 
Europe. The ascent from the 
lighthouse to the monastery is 
made by the stone steps shown 
in the picture; they are hewn 
out of the solid rock. The Little 
Skellig is famous for its teeming 
gannetry 


[Photo ; Peter Higgins, Dublin 


The Irish Digesi brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross 
section of Irish life and thought 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, 35s.. post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Irish Dicest, 48, Parkgate St., 
Dublin, ireland. 
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there is 
nothing like 


OvVALTIN E 


HEN you pause tor your tion 0} Nature's best foods, lortified 
Elevenses in the middle of the with extra vitamins. It is an ideal 
morning’s work, be sure that you dietary supplement. 
choose a hot drink that helps to 
stimulate and sustain energy. Make the best Ae Aare an 
break—drink delicious ‘‘ Ovaitine ” 
* Ovaitine”’ 1s a delicious concentra- every day. There is nothing like it. 


in three sizes: lb. 1/10; lb. 3/-; 1b. 5/3 P3B 





GCVALTINE BISCUITS These delightful biscuits are crisp and delicious—with a 

flavour that appeals to everyone. Made from the finest 

mgredients, they are convemiently packed, too, im lb. airtight packs, each containing two 
separate i]b. sealed packets. “ Ovaltine ” Biscurts are ideal for all occasions. 
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The Constitution prescribes that next year we 
must elect a new President .. . 


The Presidency and 
the Future 


DONAL 


RESIDENT O’KELLY’S second 
] Rages of office is drawing to a 
close. Under the: Constitution 
a citizen may hold the office of 
President for two terms only, so 
that next year it will be necessary 
for us to choose a new President. 
During the term of office of the 
next President the country may 
enter a period of considerable poli- 
tical instability, and the President 
may be called on to make onerous 
decisions. For that reason it is very 
important that we should choose 
a President who will inspire the 
confidence of the people. 
The President is the head of 


BARRINGTON 


the State, as distinct from the 
Taoiseach, who is merely the head 
of the Government. The Govern- 
ment is not the State, but is the 
group of persons to whom the 
administration of the State is en- 
trusted at any particular time. 

A good Government usually 
works for the good of the State, 
but so do many men outside the 
Government who are often critical 
of Government policy or even 
actively opposed to it. 

In a healthy democracy you 
nearly always find an organised 
opposition party which disapproves 
of many of the policies of the 


Condensed from Hibernia 
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Government and seeks to change 
them. Yet the opposition, while 
attacking the Government, remains 
loyal to the State. The Govern- 
monopoly of 


ment has no 
patriotism. 

If the people once come to be- 
lieve that the State and the 
Government are one, then democ- 
racy is in great danger, and we 
are drifting towards totalitarianism. 
That is one of the most important 
reasons for having a President. 
He helps to emphasise the distinc- 
tion between the Government and 
the State. 

Being Head of State, the Presi- 
dent holds an office of great 
prestige and dignity, and takes 
precedence over all other persons 
in the State. He is the commander- 
in-chief of the defence forces and 
appoints ministers, judges and 
army officers. But all these powers 
are merely symbolical. The real 
decisions are made by the Govern- 
ment, and the President must 
comply with the Government’s 
advice. 

Besides exercising these powers, 
a Head of State usually appoints 
ambassadors to foreign countries 
and concludes treaties with them. 
Here again his powers are merely 
nominal, the real decisions being 
made by the Government. 

Until the Republic of Ireland 
Act came into force in 1949 our 
President had all the internal 
powers normally associated with a 
Head of State; but the external 
powers relating to the appointment 
of ambassadors and the conclud- 
ing of treaties were vested in the 
King of England under the pro- 


visions of the External Relations 
Act, 1936. Again, the powers of 
the King of England were merely 
nominal, and the real decisions 
were made by our Government. 

But the Act gave rise to some 
strange situations—as when, for 
instance, during the war the 
Government ran into great diffi- 
culties concerning the appointment 
of a minister to Berlin because the 
King of England could not issue 
diplomatic credentials to a country 
with which England was at war, 
and Hitler—a stickler for diplo- 
matic etiquette—would not accept 
a Minister who had not been 
properly accredited. 

However, the Republic of 
Ireland Act has changed all this, 
and the President now has all the 
powers, both internal and external, 
which we usually associate with a 
Head of State. 

But the President has powers of 
very great importance which he 
can exercise in his own right. He 
is the guardian of the Constitu- 
tion. He examines Bills passed by 
the Dail and the Senate and, if he 
thinks them unconstitutional, he 
should refer them to the Supreme 
Court for its opinion. If the 
Supreme Court finds in favour of 
the Bill, the President must sign 
it, and it becomes law; but if the 
Supreme Court finds against it, 
the President must refuse to sign 
it, and the Bill lapses. 

The President has exercised 
this power twice—once in respect 
of the Offences Against the State 
(Amendment) Bill, 1940, where 
the Supreme Court found in 
favour of the Bill; and again in 
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respect of the School Attendance 
Bill, 1942, where the Court found 
against the Bill. 

The President may aiso, in 
certain circumstances and on 
receipt of the prescribed petition, 
refuse to sign a Bill on the grounds 
that it is of such great national 
importance that the will of the 
people ought to be sought upon it. 
The Government may hold a 
national referendum on the Bill or 
hold a general election to make 
sure that it still has the people 
behind it. But if it rejects both 
these alternatives it must drop the 
Bill. This elaborate machinery has 
never been employed. 

Before exercising either of the 
foregoing powers, the President 
must consult with the Council of 
State, but he is under no obliga- 
tion to accept the Council’s advice. 

The Council of State consists 
of the Taoiseach, the Tanaiste, 
the Chairman of Dail Eireann, the 
Chairman of Seanad Eireann, the 
Chief Justice, the President of the 
High Court, the Attorney-General, 
anyone who has held the office of 
President, Taoiseach, Chief Jus- 
tice, or President of the Executive 
Council of Saorstat Eireann, and 
seven other eminent citizens sel- 
ected by the President himself. 

One of the most important 
powers of the President is that 
which enables him to refuse to 
dissolve Dail Eireann at the re- 
quest of a Taoiseach who has 
ceased to retain the support of a 
majority in that House. Ordin- 
arily the President must dissolve 
Dail Eireann at the request of the 
Taoiseach, but if the Taoiseach 
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HE English text of the Con- 

Stitution says that every 
citizen who has “ reached his 
thirty-fifth year” (i.e., every 
citizen aged 34 and over) is 
eligible for election as President, 
but the Irish text says that 
everyone “ag a bhfuil cuig 
bliana triochad slan ” (i.e., every 
citizen aged 35 and over) is 
eligible. So that here there is 
a conflict between the Irish and 
the English texts of the Con- 
stitution. 

In the event of a conflict, the 
lrish text prevails, and there is 
no doubt that the Irish text is 
the more accurate one in this 
case. So a Presidential candi- 
date must be aged 35 or over. 

—Donal Barrington. 


palstesbnpnhx dads) =) =)=) x)=) 0n)a) xpnbnhntnde 
has ceased to retain the support 
of a majority in the Dail the 
President may refuse, and thereby 
compel the Taoiseach to resign. 

In this way the President could 
have compelled Mr. de Valera to 
resign in 1944 or Mr. Costello to 
resign in 1951 by refusing to hold 
a general election when they asked 
him. 

In the past this power has not 
been very important, as the 
country has enjoyed a state of 
extraordinary political _ stability, 
but we may be heading for a more 
unstable political condition in the 
future. It is very important there- 
fore that the new President should 
be a man in whom we have great 
confidence. 

The President should be 
“ above politics ” in the sense that 
he should never be open to the 
charge of favouring one political 
group rather than another. He 
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should be a man to whom all 
patriotic citizens can look in times 
of crisis, confident that whatever 
decision he may make will be for 
the national good. He must be 
fair-minded and well-intentioned, 
and he must have political capa- 
city and experience. 

The President should be above 
politics, but this does not mean 
that he should be chosen from out- 
side politics. An elder statesman 
has great experience likely to help 
him in the office of President, and 
President O’Kelly has shown how 
such a man can rise above party 
politics so as to succeed in inspir- 
ing the confidence of all parties. 

It does seem desirable, however, 
that the politicians should agree 
among themselves upon their 
choice for the Presidency, as a 
presidential election fought along 
party political lines tends to under- 
mine the people’s respect for the 
Presidency and to make it more 
difficult for the successful candi- 
date to win the confidence of all 
the parties. 

If no agreed candidate can be 
selected, the President is elected 
by direct vote of the people. Any- 
one eligible to vote in a Dail elec- 
tion may vote in a presidential 
election. Every citizen who has 
reached the age of thirty-five is 
eligible for election as President. 


Why Is It? 


A candidate may be nominated 
by twenty members of the Oireach- 
tas or by the councils of four 
administrative counties, but no 
member or council may nominate 
more than one candidate. A for- 
mer or retiring President may 
nominate himself. ; 

President O’Kelly used this 
power at the end of his first period 
of office. The opposition parties in 
the Dail favoured his re-election, 
but they did not wish him to be 
nominated by Fianna Fail, so all 
the parties agreed that the simplest 
way out would be for the President 
to nominate himself. 

The President may not be a 
member of the Dail or Senate, nor 
may he hold any other position of 
emolument during his period of 
office. He receives a fixed salary, 
which may not be reduced during 
his term as Président. In this way 
the Constitution tries to ensure 
that he will have no interests other 
than the welfare of the State. 

A newly-elected President must 
subscribe publicly in the presence 
of members of both Houses of the 
Oireachtas and of judges of the 
High and Supreme Courts and of 
other public personages to a dec- 
laration undertaking to uphold the 
Constitution and the laws and to 
dedicate his abilities to the service 
and welfare of the Irish people. 


Ou can make an audience laugh anywhere in the world 
simply by walking on the stage and saying “ I am a married 


»” 


man. 


—CHARLES CURRAN. 


VEN if money grew on trees, it would still be the smart birds 


who would get it. 





Loss of privacy... excitement, anxiety and 
boredom 


Its No Fun 


being a T.D. 


LIONEL O. BOOTH 


HE sensation of becoming a 

T.D. is an exciting but con- 

fusing experience—it is at 
once a climax and a new begin- 
ning. 

The whole situation could never 
have arisen at all without the 
initial decision to allow oneself to 
“become actively interested in 
politics,” followed by the joining 
of a branch of a political party. 

Then came a period of learning 
the details of party organisation 
and party policy, an increasing 
desire to influence policy and, at 
last, an opportunity to do so 


through membership of the Exec-,. 


utive Committee of the party. 

An unsuccessful contesting of a 
General Election revealed the 
appalling nervous and physical 
strain of electioneering, and also 
one’s own equally appalling ignor- 
ance of conditions in an area 
previously thought to be familiar 
in every detail. 

The experience so far could 
only strengthen the conviction 
that there was a real job to be 
done in the field of public admini- 


stration, and the logical next step 
was to try to secure nomination 
as a candidate at a local govern- 
ment election. Success in this led 
to the varied activities of a County 
Councillor : sometimes interest- 
ing, but sometimes the reverse. 

Slowly signs became clearer of 
a pending political crisis, and 
plans for a General Election were 
prepared. This involved a com- 
plete re-thinking of policy in the 
light of changing conditions, as 
well as a mass of administrative 
planning. Then the expected Dis- 
solution, and the campaign was 
under way and following a pattern 
now less frightening, the hectic 
tour of polling stations on Polling 
Day and the long-drawn-out ten- 
sion of the counting of the votes 
until success was assured. 

And so to the new beginning, 
the introductions to the other 
successful candidates and the staff 
at Leinster House, the learning of 
the details of organisation of a 
party in power and the main prin- 
ciples of parliamentary procedure, 
all of which produces precisely the 


Condensed from Focus. (Published monthly at 57 St. Mobhi Road, 


Dublin. 
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same feeling which is so vividly 
remembered from the first few 
days of a small boy at a new 
school. 

It was then that my experience 
as a solicitor showed its full 
value; for the variety of subjects 
to be dealt with by legislation 
appears unlimited, ranging from 
the all-embracing Budget propo- 
sals to provisions for the care of 
children and for the eradication 
of T.B. in cattle. 

In addition, a T.D. is expected 
to be able to advise his constit- 
uents in all their difficulties and 
to be prepared to “make repre- 
sentations” on their behalf in 
connection with employment and 
housing in particular. One of the 
greatest problems is the apportion- 
ment of time to be allotted to 
work in each of these réles. 

Even with our comparatively 
limited number of parliamentary 
representatives it rapidly becomes 
obvious that no single man can 
hope to be fully informed on all 
matters which come under discus- 
sion. 

It is a physical impossibility to 
read and digest all the mass of 
printed matter which is forwarded 
to each T.D. and a certain 
amount of specialisation is there- 
fore inevitable. It is also a 
physical impossibility for a man 
to be present in the Chamber at 
all times when the House is in 
session. 

At the same time there is a 
danger in too much specialisation, 
as it could lead to legislation by a 
very small group which might be 
quite unrepresentative. 


One safeguard against this is 
the existence of live and intelli- 
gent organisations outside the 
Dail which have special know- 
ledge of certain aspects of our 
national life and which can give 
critical attention to any measure 
which affects them and then dis- 
cuss it in detail with T.D.s, either 
individually or in a group. 

This means that the amount of 
time which must be devoted to 
specifically parliamentary busi- 
ness is not to be equated with the 
number of days on which the Dail 
is in session or the Deputy is in 
his seat in the Chamber. 

When dealing with correspond- 
ence or with individuals who call 
for interviews either at Leinster 
House or at home a new danger 
arises. In many cases all that is 
required is to furnish a recommen- 
dation for the applicant. It is all 
too easy to provide this as a 
matter of form and, unfortunately, 
the applicants usually regard it in 
this light, and any investigation 
before a recommendation is given 
is difficult. 

The same applies to complaints 
about Government Departments, 
where great care has to be taken 
to verify all the facts before tak- 
ing any action. There is a very 
common belief that a word from 
a T.D. will not only ensure quick 
justice, but also some measure of 
preference. This is summed up by 
the phrase “It isn’t a matter of 
what you know so much as who 
you know.” 

It is encouraging, however, 
that if it is made clear that no 
effort will be made to secure any 
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preference, but that every effort 
will be made to secure justice with 
no undue preference to anyone 
else, the applicant is usually satis- 
fied. 

It is not desirable that a T.D. 
should always wait for his con- 
stituents to come to him, and 
every chance must be taken to 
meet them on their own ground. 
This can be done by keeping in 
close touch with local branches of 
the party, by speaking at public 
meetings in the area, and by 
attending local functions of all 
types. 

These local appearances are 
sometimes regarded as primarily 
an attempt to keep in the public 
eye, but, whatever the motive, 
they have a great value as a means 


Oldest Living Tree 
THE bristlecone pine, a scrubby species that grows in the 
mountains of the south-eastern United States, is the oldest 
living tree. It never grows very high—about fifteen to thirty 
feet. Three specimens found are 4,000 years old. 
The oldest giant sequoias are a measly 3,500 years of age. 


In Her Favour 
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of making wider personal con- 
tacts, which are essential if one 
is really to be a public represen- 
tative. On such occasions it is 
possible not only to get some in- 
dication of public opinion but also 
to. give some interpretation of 
national affairs. 

Public life involves the loss of 
privacy, long days and seemingly 
longer nights of work, alternating 
periods of excitement, anxiety and 
boredom, and, ideally speaking, 
the training of the mind to work 
like a telephone exchange, which 
can switch from one call to 
another at a moment’s notice. But 
when it is properly regarded in all 
its phases as public service, even 
the smallest achievements ‘can 
seem well worth while. 


THE young man announced triumphantly to his family: “ P’ve 
just got engaged to Maria.” 
“Horrors! With that tow-coloured hair,” said his father. 
“She won’t even be able to sew a button on,” said his 


mother. 


“She has no idea of make-up and can’t dance,” said his 


sister. 


“Her hands are ugly,” said his brother. 

At this point the young man stopped them and said with a 
smile: “Yes, you’re all right. But she has one very important 
point in her favour. She’s an orphan!” 





This priest-artist believes the influence of the 
painter has increased in this country. But the 
neglect of art in the schools is “ simply awful” 


Let’s have Real Art 


in the Schools! 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


AST year, in a single afternoon, 
| et 2,500 people visited 

the National Museum, Kil- 
dare Street, Dublin, queueing 
four-deep to see the Papal Vest- 
ments placed on view. Accepted 
as a gift from the Irish Govern- 
ment on the occasion of the 
8ist birthday of Pope Pius 
XII, the rich vestments were de- 
signed by Father Jack Hanlon, a 
Dubliner—born a stone’s throw 
from his present parish, Church- 
town, Dundrum. 

Priest and painter, Father 
Hanlon brings down to modern 
times the pre-Renaissance tradi- 
tion when the Churgh, then as 
now supreme Patron of the Arts, 
inspired the creation of many of 
the world’s greatest paintings. 

He is, appropriately, sur- 
rounded by cheerful colours in 
his bungalow-presbytery. One bril- 
liantly coloured picture caught my 
eye; it depicted child faces with 
quaint birds overhead and the 
sun shining. 

“* Somehow it suggests the Holy 
Spirit,” I said. 

“No, I got the idea from those 


toy birds you see dangling from 
little sticks. It was entered for a 
competition in America and won 
a prize! I did a water-colour from 
it, with a Christmas tree on top 
instead of the sun, and it was pub- 
lished as a Christmas card. Curi- 
ously enough, they called it 
Angels and Doves.” 

Father Hanlon has been paint- 
ing since his childhood days. He 
spent holidays abroad in Spain, 
France, Italy and Switzerland : 
“In those days it was cheaper 
than taking half a house in Grey- 
stones for a month. And I was 
lucky enough to get training when 
I was very young. 

“But you’ve got to keep learn- 
ing. Twice since the war I’ve spent 
my holidays in Paris, working 
under the great Andre L’Hote. I 
suppose he’s the best teacher there 
is today. That’s one of his paint- 
ings.” 

We stood gazing up at it. One 
couldn’t but notice the masterful 
treatment of perspective in this 
landscape, with little or no sky. 

“ Cubist?” I said at a guess. 

“Well, yes. It’s not easy to 
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mark down a painter. I suppose 
he’s a mixture — realist and 
abstract.” 

“Your own work seems very 
modern, Father.” 

“It’s more or less French. I’ve 
worked a lot in France under 
L’Hote. You meet people from all 
over the world there, and it’s in- 
teresting to see their different 
approach. Some are very good, 
some dreadful. It’s like a great 
international market with painters 
from everywhere—Turkey, Hono- 
lulu, America, South America, 


Canada, Switzerland — all busy 
working on the same thing under 
this man.” 

Yet L’Hote makes time for his 
own painting too. 

“It’s well organised after all 
these years. He comes on Monday 


and arranges the model or sub- 
ject. Then everyone works for the 
week. Nicolas Poliakov, another 
fine painter, is there too. On 
Thursday L’Hote comes, and 
while the whole class gathers 
round he takes each person’s 
drawing or painting and simply 
tears it to pieces. 

“ Often he makes drawings him- 
self as he talks, referring to repro- 
ductions of the Old Masters on 
the walls : Cézanne, Rembrandt, 
Titian, El Greco, and telling 
stories about them or making 
comments. For instance, ‘ Picasso 
has too much genius’. After all 
this you get the remaining two 
days to gather the bits together.” 

“Father, I wonder do we in 
Ireland appreciate painting as 
much as we should—with so much 
hard work put into it?” 


THE SCHOOLS! rt 


“ Since we started the Living 
Art exhibitions in Dublin,” he 
said, “ appreciation has gone up 
by leaps and bounds. I think the 
influence of the painter has in- 
creased.” 

But at the mention of schools 
Father Hanlon was not so happy. 
“TI think the neglect is simply 
awful. The exams. that are called 
‘drawing exams’ have little or 
nothing to do with art—a butter- 
box with a jug on top is the sort 
of thing you get. It would take 
someone like Picasso to make 
anything of it. No wonder so 
many people leave the country: 
many simply because they’re so 
bored! We need more art—and 
rural science, too—in the schools.” 

“People think art isn’t, well, 
exactly practical?” 

“But art teaches people to 
understand the world we’re living 
in! A picture isn’t merely the 
things we see, but something of 
the pattern and rhythm of life. 
And this leads, through appreci- 
ation of art, to better standards, 
even in such ordinary things as 
houses, and even dress.” 

Sport in art, with its stress on 
living movement, is now being 
found in France a stimulus to the 
imagination of the painter. This 
theme was first introduced in 
exhibitions connected with the 
Olympic Games. And for a picture 
Father Hanlon sent to Finland he 
won—in London—an Olympic 
medal! 

In Brussels, where he was in- 
vited to exhibit recently, Father 
Hanlon was given a gallery free of 
charge. In addition, the art- 
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critics, who knew nothing of him 
but his pictures, gave the priest- 
painter a terrific press. 

“So it didn’t break me,” he 
smiled. “‘ Normally you’re lucky 
to cover expenses, unless you’re 
somebody like Henry Moore. A 
foreigner hasn’t much chance on 
the Continent. The market there is 
saturated, and in the hands of 
dealers—almost a closed door.” 

He was opening the door of his 
study as he spoke, and we entered 
the canvas-crammed room to look 
at murals which will go to Lime- 
rick for the Church of the Holy 
Rosary. 

Each of the large canvases is 
dominated by the subject, and 
most include also a symbolic back- 
ground. Being so near these 
murals in a rather small room 


made each portrait surprisingly 


alive. One is a lovely St. Brigid, 
with her distinctive woven crosses 
as motif. St. Patrick is baptising 
a young Irish noble. St. Pius X 
holds in his hands the Eucharistic 
Chalice. Behind the austere face of 
Blessed Oliver is a grim back- 
ground of penal crosses. 

“For the Papal Vestments,” 
Fr. Hanlon said, “I used a design 
of St. Brigid’s Crosses and Penal 
Crosses. Incidentally, I believe the 
vestments will be used for the first 
time in the new Church of St. 
Joseph the Workman, now being 
built in Rome.” 

The last mural we studied was 
the first I’d noticed on entering the 
room: the Holy Family—as it 
were within arm’s reach. The only 
eyes which gaze out from it are 
those of the central figure, the 
Divine Child. 


Horses are Poor Patients 
HY is it necessary to shoot a horse when it breaks a leg? 
Because a horse is such a poor patient. He won’t be 
immobilised and he’ll smash a cast, or fight a sling, and will 
just not be calm enough for the broken leg to heal. 

A dog with a broken leg will have enough sense to hold it 
up, but a horse will put his entire weight on it, and it is 
impossible to treat it. 

—English Digest. 


Son Beams 

WHE her husband was out of town on a business trip, the 
young mother had her hands full managing both the house 

and their two-year-old son. 

When she had finally tucked the child in bed for the night, 
come back for the last kiss and the last drink of water, she 
collapsed at the desk and started to write her husband a letter. 

“Dearest Bob,” she wrote, “I have certainly worked from 
son-up to son-down today!” 





An Englishman looks back with nostalgia and 
gratitude 


My Student Days 
in Dublin 


DERMOT J. T. ENGLEFIELD 


T is just over ten years since the 

universities of Britain were 

crowded with men and women 
returning from the war. I some- 
times imagine that, hidden among 
the files of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion at Whitehall, there is a card 
headed “ Universities—Overspill : 
see Ireland”. And then under the 
heading “Ireland” are to be 
found the receipts and counterfoils 
of those hundreds of British ex- 
service men and women who 
found their way to Dublin during 
the years 1945-1952. 

Many of this generation will 
tell you quite frankly that they 
went to Dublin because they found 
that Oxford and Cambridge were 
full, but there is no doubt that 
they found in Dublin some quali- 
ties which neither of those more 
famous university centres could 
offer. 

Throughout the world, especi- 
ally in Britain, and above ail in 
London, there are ex-servicemen 
whose irresponsible and impres- 
sionable early twenties were spent 
in Dublin, and who now realise 
they owe a great debt to that city. 

These notes are retrospective 


impressions of one of a generation 
which came back from the Ser- 
vices, found refuge for a few years 
in Dublin to collect and equip 
itself, and which has now spread 
through the world. 

At the end of one of my first 
visits to the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, in 1948, a distinguished 
British actress made a perfectly 
judged curtain speech, during 
which she said: “I have been in 
Dublin only twenty-four hours 
and yet I can already feel the per- 
sonality of your city.” Even allow- 
ing for the licence of sentiment 
granted her profession, she was 
voicing a truth. 

Dublin has a very marked per- 
sonality, and to anyone who 
arrived at a malleable age after 
growing up in wartime England its 

st impact was remarkable. A 
sense of safety permeated the 
place, and, as soon as this was rea- 
lised, it was followed by the 
natural instinct to relax. And 
when one looked round the 
reasons were clear. 

There were the defined bound- 
aries of Parliament Square in 
Trinity College or Fitzwilliam 
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Square in the city itself; the 
security of this architecture, un- 
damaged by war, was supremely 
reassuring. The pinched quality of 
rationing was missing too. 

There were moments of peace- 
fulness, a solitary figure brushing 
leaves in the College Park at 
Trinity or the gardens of Univer- 
sity College, quietness set in the 
middle of the city’s bustle. The 
tensions of life then were lowered 
as they should be in a university 
city, and having reached this new 
equilibrium mind and feelings 
started to work. 

No one could truly reveal this 
personality of Dublin, important 
as it is when assessing it as a uni- 
versity centre, but I was soon to 
find there were more tangible 
riches to be found there. 


What first struck me about 
Dublin was the almost ideal bal- 
ance there was between City and 
Universities. Beyond academic 
walls the busy life of an industrial 
cemtre, a port, a capital with an 
active parliamentary government, 
all linked to the world through an 
international airport, dealt with 
the ever passing problems of 
balancing supply and demand— 
the essence of practical living. 

It treated the Universities with 
quiet approval, it seldom strayed 
through their gates. I was 
reminded how unbalanced in one 
way are Oxford and Cambridge, 
where the many university build- 
ings predominate, or how unbal- 
anced in the other way are Man- 
chester or London, where the 
university is an intellectual island 
set in a sea of commerce. But in 


Dublin—if at Trinity—one led a 
fully residential life; and even if 
living in hostels or rooms, students 
were accepted as part of the life 
of the city without being allowed 
to push the citizens off the pave- 
ments. There were no self- 
conscious students’ quarters; the 
whole city was there to enrich 
one’s background. 

Let me turn then to the more 
practical advantages of Dublin as 
a uMiversity city. There were the 
theatres which enlivened the study 
of drama, especially that of the 
eighteenth century. The tradition 
of the “little theatres” kept one 
abreast of modern movements in a 
way that only London could sur- 
pass in Britain. 

Musical life, too, was rich— 
above all for those who enjoyed 
choral music; and there were 
visiting groups, such as the Ham- 
burg State Opera, whose perform- 
ances of Mozart were, at the time, 
superior to anything heard in 
Britain since before the war. The 
resident symphony orchestra 
could be visited twice a week with 
the smallest of formalities, and 
there were a dozen or more first- 
rate chamber recitals and song 
recitals during the winter months. 

There was a National Gallery 
which was a very good introduc- 
tion to the history of painting, 
being one of the best balanced of 
the smaller European collections 
and unusually strong in the Dutch 
and English schools. 


Public lectures 


by eminent 
speakers were promoted by the 
Royal Dublin Society and other 
bodies, and these were advertised 
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in the universities for the benefit 
of any interested. In return the 
best guest speakers who were 
invited to the universities had 
their lectures advertised in the 
Press and were open to the public. 
This cross-fertilisation was carried 
to a high degree. 

If one ideal for a university set- 
ting is to have a small society of 
students living in beneficial con- 
tact with a large urban society, 
then Dublin went a long way 
towards succeeding. 

Finally (though this does not 
apply to Dublin alone), for anyone 
from Britain to live outside 
England for a few years and to 
look at her from a bastion of inde- 
pendence was really quite an 
education in itself. 

As a small capital with a rela- 
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tively large number of students, 
Dublin offers a wholeness in its 
university life that few centres 
can rival. After going home to 
England during the vacations, I 
realised that friends undergoing 
the more intense and specialised 
courses at British universities were 
confessing in conversation that 
they needed a little more ease for 
learning. 

Dublin is, of course, liable to be 
accused of being a final strong- 
hold of outmoded nineteenth- 
century liberal values, an atmos- 
phere uncharged with the energies 
of the new technological age. 

The tempo of Dublin is cer- 
tainly slow by English standards; 
but, at a time when youth is 
trying to pick up the threads of 
adult life, is that a bad thing? 


Ten Symptoms of Delinquency 

BASED on the best available counsel, here is a condensation 
of the many manifestations of criminal tendencies. Here are 

the ten most frequent symptoms to watch for before they lead 

to big trouble. Ten early symptoms of delinquency : 


1. Truancy. 


2. Evidence of alcohol or drugs on the breath, needle marks 


on arms. 
3. Cruelty to animals. 


4. Sloppy appearance or dress that exaggerates sex. In boys, 
uncut hair. In girls, skintight clothing. 
. Unexplained cuts, scratches, bruises. 


. Unexplained late hours. 


. Appearance of strange articles that were not purchase”. 
. Possession of unnecessary weapons. 


. Flagrant disobedience. 


10. Friends he never brings home. 


—Family Digest. 


HAs the high marriage-rate among air hostesses something to 
do with the fact that the man is strapped down? 
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A hobby that should be worth money 


So Why Not 


be a 


Coin Collector ? 
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“ON collecting—numismatics— 
e is one hobby you will not lose 
money on. Whereas stamps 
came into use only around 100 
years ago, coins have been in cir- 
culation as far back as 700 B.c. If 
you start a collection now it should 
be worth real money later. 

The field is immense, for the 
entire history of the world is por- 
trayed on coins. The bigger your 
collection the more you enlarge 
your education. You can, for 
instance, get the heads of all the 
kings of England back to Eghelred 
II who died in A.D. 1016. Beyond 
that there is a large choice of 
Roman coins, which are still being 
dug up; these show portraits of 
famous emperors. 

Some collectors concentrate on 
one period or one country. U.S. 
coins, for example, make a fascin- 
ating array, and much sought 
after currently are Lincoln cents 
of 1909 bearing the initials of the 
designer, Victor D. Brenner. 

Many English collectors are 
buying up recent and uncirculated 
British coins. These are coins 


which may have been in use but 
show no signs of wear. Proof sets 
also have a ready market; such 
coins are made with special 
polished dies and blanks and have 
a brilliant lustre. 

Before you go to a dealer, 
acquire all the knowledge you can 
about the coins you seek and their 
approximate market value. Remem- 
ber that the value of a coin 
depends on the demand for it, its 
condition and its rarity. Coins 
dating from Roman times, for 
instance, are less in demand; and 
as recent excavations have yielded 
large quantities, they are low in 
price. 

Fashions change in coin collect- 
ing as in clothes, and influence the 
market. The activities of the 
hoarders and speculators who buy 
up huge quantities of certain coins, 
and keep them off the market until 
the time is ripe to clear them at a 
high price, are also important 
factors. 

You are unlikely to receive a 
valuable coin in change; but if you 
do, avoid handling it more than is 
necessary. Keep it in a plastic con- 
tainer, for the sulphur in white 
paper corrodes. Do not scrub or 
rub it or its value is reduced. 

Apart from proof and uncircul- 
ated coins, grading follows this 
pattern: 

Fine—some wear on milled 
edge or design; Very Good— 
wording readable, but not sharp; 
Good—somewhat worn; Poor— 
the design, wording and date 
practically obliterated. 

If you want to give your collec- 
tion a monetary value, coins in the 
three lower grades should be 
avoided. 





Centenary of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 


It’s America’s Most 


Famous Church 


KEVIN 


MIDST the concrete towers, 

the soaring glass and alum- 

inium piles of mid-Manhattan 
stands St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
most famous and beloved of 
American churches. Architectural 
purists insist that it would be 
more at home on the crest of a 
green rolling plain in France or 
dominating the Houses of a Rhine- 
land town. 

To New York Catholics and 
visitors—the 3,000,000 who pass 
through its great bronze portals 
each year—it is the loveliest of 
churches. It possesses not only the 
delicate and prayerful beauty of 
the Gothic, but stands as a symbol 
of the Catholic Church in Ameri- 
can life, close to the centre of its 
bustling activity. 

This year marks the centenary 
of the laying of the cornerstone of 
St. Patrick’s. 

Since that warm August after- 
noon in 1858 an amazing story has 
unfolded. The visitors have been 
many and varied. The height of 
the tourist season today sees as 
many aS 20,000 a day to pray, 
delay at its shrines, and admire its 
beauty. 


| The Irish in their mis- 
| sionary odyssey through- 
out the world have built 
| 1,900 churches in honour 
of St. Patrick. This is the 
| greatest of them all. 


LYNCH 


St. Patrick’s is a downtown 
church walled in by the marts of 
commerce and industry on all 
sides. Facing on Fifth Avenue 
between Fiftieth and Fifty-first 
Streets, it occupies one of the 
choicest blocks on Manhattan 
island. For a real estate buy it 
ranks almost with the original 
purchase of the island from the 
Indians. 

The land first came into Church 
hands in 1810 when Father Kuhl- 
mann, a Jesuit who was then 
Vicar-General of the diocese, pur- 
chased it. He paid $11,000 for 
ground which ran from Fifth 
Avenue back to Fourth Avenue. 
In the buildings occupying the 
property he opened the New York 
Literary Institution, forerunner of 
Fordham University. Two trustees, 
Andrew Morris and Cornelius 
Heeney, took title to the land. In 
1813 the Literary Institution 
closed and the land remained with 
various trustees until 1827. 

At that time the diocese was 
looking for land for a new ceme- 
tery. The trustees of St. Patrick’s, 
together with the trustees of St. 
Peter’s and St. Mary’s, purchased 
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from Mr. Dennis Doyle the land 
on Middle Road (now Fifth 
Avenue) for the purpose. The 
shortest examination would have 
revealed the land unsuited for 
burials. In front the bedrock 
comes right to the surface and its 
deepest point is only twenty feet 
below the surface. But such a sur- 
vey was never made. Hence one of 
the most beautiful and valuable 
sites in the United States for a 
Cathedral came into the posses- 
sion of St. Patrick’s. 

By 1852 the land was entirely 
conveyed to the trustees of St. 
Patrick’s. Tyrone-born Arch- 
bishop Hughes had for some time 
been firm in his conviction that the 
Fifth Avenue site would even- 
tually be the centre of the city and 
the Cathedral should be built 
there. 

Protests came quickly. The 
location was then a dusty wilder- 
ness compared with the thriving 
activity of the lower end of the 
island. John Hughes, the practical 
man of vision, stood firm. To him 
the Cathedral was a compelling 
project. 

To the people of the Arch- 
diocese he wrote in 1858, “ I may 
not have the consolation of seeing 
it consecrated, but I cannot leave 
for my successor the honour and 
the great privilege of seeing it 
begun.” Plans were drawn and 
work on “ Hughes’ Folly,” as the 
disapproving later called it, began. 

The architect was Charles Ren- 
wick, not a Catholic, but the lead- 
ing church architect of his day. 
Archbishop Hughes had decided 
upon the Gothic style. It was a 
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HE story is told of a 
Protestant minister who 
dropped into the Cathedral one 
holyday of obligation during the 
noon-day Mass. 

As is the custom, ushers for 
the collection are recruited on 
the spot. The minister, looking 
respectable and _ trustworthy, 
was quickly given a_ basket. 
Before he could explain to the 
busy sexton, the latter had hur- 
ried on. 

The simplest way out was to 
take up the collection. And that 
was what the minister did. 

—Kevin Lynch. 
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happy choice. Renwick later did 
the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington, D.C., and some 
elegant century hotels and resi- 
dences, none of which added to 
his prestige. His reputation rests 
on his faithful rendering of the 
Gothic in St. Patrick’s. 

The problem of cost was a con- 
siderable one. The Catholic com- 
munity in New York was not 
wealthy. Renwick’s estimate ran 
from $810,000 for brown free 
stone to $850,000 for white 
marble. The white marble was 
decided upon and the cornerstone 
laid on August 15, 1858. 

100,000 persons gathered on 
Fifth Avenue that afternoon. To 
those who had lived through the 
preceding years of Know-Nothing 
hatred of Catholics this was in- 
deed a great day. For John 
Hughes, who had borne the brunt 
of the attack, it was a day of 
special rejoicing. 

The Civil War interrupted the 
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building of the Cathedral. And in 
God’s plan, Archbishop Hughes’s 
prophecy was fulfilled when he 
was taken in death in 1864. His 
successor, Archbishop John 
McCloskey, took up the task of 
completing the Cathedral. A man 
of refined taste and financial 
ability, he carried out the original 
plans and saw the Cathedral dedi- 
cated in 1879. 

When completed, it stood as the 
eleventh largest church in the 
world and the largest church on 
the North American continent. Its 
plan followed the lines of a Latin 
cross with an interior length of 
306 feet and a height of 108 feet 
in the nave. The spires of the 
Cathedral, completed in 1888, rise 
330 feet into the air. 


Today a visitor entering St. 
Patrick’s would not notice any 
radical changes. The two out- 
standing additions over the years 
have been the Lady Chapel, which 
was added in 1906, and the high 
altar which replaced the original 
altar in 1942. Even with these 
added splendours St. Patrick’s 
remains a startling combination of 
cathedral vastness and magni- 
ficence, with the warmth and 
simple friendliness of a hometown 
church. 

The outcropping of new sky- 
scrapers on Madison and Park 
Avenues has brought additional 
thousands of office workers into 
the vicinity. As many as 25,000 
will attend Masses at the Cathe- 
dral on a holyday. 

Like all great cathedrals, St. 
Patrick’s walls and windows are 
alive with the history of the 


Christian past. The new clerestory 
windows, made by Charles 
Connick, are of deep blue; like 
fragments of October sky, they tell 
the story of well-known saints and 
holy people. Bishop Ford, martyr- 
Bishop of Maryknoll, is among 
them. 

The cost of running the Cathe- 
dral is $1,000 a day. Upkeep on a 
building of this kind is immense. 
In 1946, Cardinal Spellman 
ordered a complete renovation of 
the exterior, a project costing over 
$2,000,000. Age, the vibrations of 
the city, blasting for new buildings 
had made this work urgent. 

Bishop Joseph Flannelly, the 
Rector of St. Patrick’s, has 
devoted many years of diligent 
labour to the beautifying and care 
of the Cathedral. Since 1937 he 
has been in charge of the num- 
erous activities—a responsible and 
taxing post, especially during the 
hectic years of World War II. 

As the Cathedral Church of the 
great see of New York, St. Pai- 
rick’s has been the scene of many 
memorable Church events. Recent 
decades have seen the visit of 
Cardinal Pacelli in 1936, the 
funeral of Cardinal Hayes in 1939 
and the installation of Cardinal 
Spellman that same year, and 
Cardinal Spellman’s _ stirring 
defence of Cardinal Mindzenty. 

But one day out-matched all 
others for spontaneous devotion. 
That was V-J Day in 1945. People 
thronged the Cathedral to give 
thanks to God for peace. In the 
evening the doors could not be 
closed and the Cathedral remained 
open all night to allow the great 
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crowds to come and offer prayers 
of thanksgiving. 

The Irish in their missionary 
odyssey throughout the world 
have built 1,900 churches in 
honour of St. Patrick (13 are 
cathedrals). Of all, St. Patrick’s 
in New York is the most famous, 
and justly so. 

In this year of the centenary of 
the Cathedral no more fitting 
tribute can be paid than to repeat 
the words of Cardinal Spellman, 
spoken on the occasion of his 


installation as Archbishop of New 
York: 

“A traveller in search of a 
temple enshrining the beauty and 
majesty of religion may stand 
within this cathedral and be satis- 
fied that he has found an answer 
to his quest. The grandeur of this 
holy place has lifted up the lowly 
and taught humility to the mighty. 
At its portals the world seems left 
behind and every advancing step 
brings heaven nearer and deepens 
the soul’s union with Divinity.” 


Leading with the Soft Head 


Some of my friends think I’m too tough a disciplinarian with 
my sons. I’m particularly well known for this at Hayden 

Lake, where I take my four boys each year for a month of 
recreation when they’re done working at our ranch in Elko 

When the twins, Denis and Philip, were seventeen and Gary 
was eighteen, I set up a few rules to govern their checking-in- 
with-the-old-man hours while they were at Hayden. The twins 
had to be in by ten o’clock at night, and Gary had to show 
by eleven. These rules held good every night unless there was 
a party or a dance for young people at a neighbour’s home 
with the parents present... . 

It’s my claim that no kid that young has any business out 
after ten o’clock, fooling around in an automobile or lapping 
it up in beer parlours. A growing boy ought to get nine or 
ten hours’ sleep, but my main concern was the trouble they 
might get into. Any dad who expects a group of seventeen- or 
eighteen-year-olds to wander around loose as ashes at two or 
three o’clock in the morning and not get into mischief once 
in a while is leading with the soft head... . 

—Binc Crossy, Call Me Lucky. 


Money Talks 


SITTING in the lobby of her holiday hotel, a lady drew a small 
slip of paper from an envelope, gazed at it and said: “ My 
husband writes that he’s feeling grand, business is good and 
that he loves me very much.” 
“ All that on such a small piece of paper?” her friend asked. 
“Yes. You see, it’s a cheque for £50.” 





PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


This Corkman became the Turgenev of 
the Irish literary revival. 





Irish Writers 
Owe Him a 


Big Debt 


DANIEL CORKERY, A MAN AS SIMPLE 

and direct as his own prose, has 
no tricks in him; rather has he an 
enduring belief in the ideals of his 
younger days. 

He expressed these ideals, as far 
as writing is concerned, when he 
said: “Unless a writer sinks him- 
self in the heart of his own people, 
he will never, let his gifts be what 
they may, accomplish work of such 
a nature aS permanently satisfies the 
human spirit.” 

Corkery has had long associations 
with single-minded idealists. Back 
in 1908 in his native Cork he 
was a co-founder with Terence 
MacSwiney of the little theatre 
movement which gave the south a 
counterpart to the Abbey. Here his 
early plays were performed before 
the first World War. 


His larger fame lies in his stories. 


If Maria Edgeworth influenced 
Turgenev, the wheel turned full 
circle, for Corkery became the Tur- 
genev of the Irish literary revival. 
His output has not been large: The 
Threshold of Quiet, A Munster 
Twilight, The Hounds of Banba, 
and The Hidden Ireland are his 


best-known works, but his influ- 
ence, both as teacher and exemplar, 
has been wide and profound. 

No writer of any quality in Ire- 
land today is not indebted to him. 
Both Frank O’Connor and Sean 
O Faol4in have acknowledged 
this to him; others, like Bryan 
MacMahon, Michael McLaverty, 
and M. J. Molloy have paid him 
grateful tribute, too. 

—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


Thrill of Achievement 

[Ny ENGLAND AND AMERICA, THE 
sales of needlecraft materials 

have dropped considerably. “ Tele- 

vision is killing the gentle art 

of embroidery,” lament the manu- 

facturers. 

For first-hand information I 
went to Mrs. Vivienne Ganly, of 
Miss Kennedy, Ltd., Dublin. For 
forty years her shop has been sup- 
plying Irish needlecraft enthusiasts 
with their needs. Here, I was 
pleased to learn that fine needlework 
continues to be the favourite occu- 
pation of women of all ages. 

“ And of many men,” Mrs. Ganly 
added. “ Some of my best customers 
are sailors who find in tapestry, em- 
broidery and rug-making a pleasant 
and profitable way of passing the 
time at sea.” 

She added: “Even when every 
home is equipped with its TV set, 
embroidery and tapestry will not 
be neglected. The TV screen enter- 
tains and (sometimes) instructs. But 
needlecraft does more: it enables a 
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woman to express her own per- 
sonality and to experience the thrill 
of achievement.” 

—FINOLA in Woman’s Life. 


Lots of Love 
“7D RATHER LOSE AN ARM THAN 

spank a baby,” Irish-born Mrs. 
Elizabeth O’Connor, Long Island, 
declared, holding a three-month-old 
baby in her arms. The infant was 
smiling and kicking and the tem- 
porary mother was telling what she 
has learned about bringing up 
children. 

“Give them lots of love and go 
on from there,” was her theory. 

Mrs. O’Connor, a widow, is star 
foster mother for the Catholic 
Charities in the New York area. She 
has cared for thirty-three dependent 
children since she took the first one 
into her home 


twenty-five years 
ago. At present she has nine. Three 
are infants less than a year old. Five 
go to school. One, nineteen, has a 
job and continues to live in the only 
home she has ever known. 


“My life is devoted to these 
children,” said Mrs. O’Connor, a 
motherly woman with warm brown 
eyes and short brown bob. 

“I don’t set hard rules about 
bedtime and lights out. Every child 
is different. They’re human. This is 
their home, not the Army. I 
wouldn’t order a child to bed in 
the middle of a TV programme.” 

She told about former children 
who left her home and now have 
important careers. Two are Army 
officers, one in Iceland, one in Ger- 
many. Christmas cards come from 
them and others all over the world. 

—New York World-Telegram. 


oabad 
Ya tae tae tae 


EASILY EXPLAINED 


N overseas visitor came to 

interview Cork-born Arch- 
bishop Mannix of Melbourne 
last year and, for his opening 
question, asked: “To what would 
you ascribe your having reached 
the age of 93?” 

“ Primarily,” replied the arch- 
bishop. “ to the fact that | was 
born in 1864.” 

—The Universe. 


Never So Scared 

PRODUCER Brit MacQUITTY AND 
Kenneth More were swopping 

yarns after shooting a sequence for 

the Rank film, A Night To Remem- 

ber. Both are fanatical underwater 

swimming fans. 

More said that during a dive near 
Cannes he came across a ship 2,000 
years old. 

MacQuitty said that during a 
dive near Tripoli he came across 
2,000 Ib. of high explosive. 

More said that his ship was a 
Roman wine galley and the am- 
phore of wine were lying half 
buried in the silt nearby. 

MacQuitty said his 2,000 lb. of 
high explosive was a 15-inch shell 
which had been fired in 1942 from 
H.M.S. Ramilles and was lying 
thirty yards from the beach bath- 
ing raft. 

It was a very sensitive shell and 
didn’t like being touched .. . it 
was liable to go off and blow up 
half Tripoli. The authorities sent a 
gang to move it, but the diver’s suit 
let water in—so MacQuitty volun- 
teered to get the hawsers under the 
shell. 

“TI was never,” he said, in his soft 
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Irish accent, “so scared in my life. 
But I did it, and they dumped the 
shell in deep water out of harm’s 


” 


—Gong Beats. 


He Heads ITV 

AN IRISHMAN HAS SUCCEEDED SIR 
Kenneth Clark as chairman of 

the British Independent Television 

Authority, which is responsible for 

all commercial-sponsored television. 

He is Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, who 
has been living in Ireland since he 
retired nine*months ago from the 
position of Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs— 
that is, head of the British Foreign 
Office. He occupied that position 
when the present Prime Minister, 
Mr. Macmillan, was Foreign Secre- 
tary. 

His new appointment was offi- 
cially made by the Postmaster- 
General, but it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Prime Minister had 
something to do with it. 

It is a five-year appointment, and 
it is made at a time when the Inde- 
pendent Television programmes are 
rapidly outstripping those of the 
B.B.C. in the numbers of their 
viewers. 

Sir Ivone, whose home is in Co. 
Kildare, was educated by the Bene- 
dictines at Downside. He is sixty. 

@ —The Standard. 


Clareman Among Indians 


ATHER MICHAEL O’MALLEY HAS 

celebrated the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of his entry into the American 
Province of the Jesuit Order. 

At present the Spiritual Father 
at Gonzaga Preparatory College, 


@nnnonntor: 
BIG DISTINCTION 
MBs. GLADYS MACCABE, the 

Northern Irish painter, has 
been elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts, which 
occupies a fine building designed 
by Robert Adam, close to the 
Strand, London. 

This is a considerable distinc- 
tion, and she is the only Irish 
woman artist to hold it. Mrs. 
Maccabe has exhibited widely, 
often in company with her hus- 
band, Mr. Max: Maccabe, who is 
also a painter. They are well 
known as lecturers on art in the 
North of Ireland, where Mrs. 
Maccabe founded the Ulster 
Society of Women Artists, of 
which she is president. She is a 
Fellow of the International In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters and 
an associate of the Royal Ulster 
Academy of Arts. 

—lrish Times. 
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Spokane, Washington (Bing 
Crosby’s home-town), Father 
Michael entered the Jesuit Novi- 
tiate at Florissant, Missouri, at the 
age of twenty-two. 

A native of Miltown Malbay, Co. 
Clare (where he was born on July 
30th, 1875), he was educated at the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools, Ennis, 
and later at Mungret College, 
Limerick. 

Then he went to the States with 
the aim of ultimately working on 
the Rocky Mountains Mission. He 
spent the years preceding his ordin- 
ation learning the Indian languages. 
In time he became a missionary to 
the Cayuse and Umatilla Indians, 
to the Nez Perce and the once for- 
midable Klamath Indians. 

But he has done much other 
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work. He has been the available 
man, the Jesuit who does any job, 
any place, any time. He has served 
as pastor in several parishes, been 
Socius to the Novice Master, Spiri- 
tual Father to the Scholastics. 

At gatherings of his fellow- 
Jesuits, he sings Irish ballads and 
dances Irish jigs, and they evoke 
enthusiastic encores. 

—Irish Catholic. 


Almost Overnight 

AT 4 TIME WHEN ANY SUCCESS IN 
acting is attributed to “The 

Method” and long, arduous train- 

ing at dramatic school, it is sur- 

prising to see a waitress becoming 

a recognised actress almost over- 


night without any of this. But that 
is the success story of Joan Rice. 

Born of Irish parents in Derby, 
England, and educated at convent 
schools in Nottingham and London, 
she became a waitress in one of the 
famous Lyons coffee houses in Lon- 
don, and in 1949 was elected “ Miss 
Lyons ”, because of her charm. 

A film extra obtained a film test 
for her after that success, and the 
following year she was given a bit 
part in the film One Wild Oat. Not 
a sensational beginning, but when 
Walt Disney chose her-to play the 
part of Maid Marian opposite 
Richard Todd in his film Robin 
Hood she certainly created a stir. 


—Southern Cross. 


Who Fastest Walks... 


ORD CHESTERFIELD, writing to his son, said: “ Never walk 

fast in the streets, which is a mark of vulgarity, ill-befitting 
the character of a gentleman or a man of fashion, though it 
may be tolerable in a tradesman.” 


Who fastest walks, but walks astray, 
Is only furthest from his way. 


So affirmed Prior. So let us all take our time. This we can 
succeed in doing by rising somewhat earlier. The days are 
lightsome sooner than they were last month. There is sound, 
practical sense in Franklin’s couplet, and not for farmers only: 


Plough deep while sluggards sleep « 
And you will have corn to sell or keep. 


Can’t Help It 
“ W/uy are you looking so sorrowful, Charlie?” 
“ Mollie has rejected me.” 
“Oh, cheer up—there’s plenty of nice girls left.” 
“Tt’s not that, but I can’t help feeling sorry for the poor 
girl.” 





The inside story of “ The Soldier’s Song,” told 
by Peadar Kearney’s nephew 


With Cheering 
Rousing Chorus 


SEAMUS DE BURCA 


URLING Clubs were formed by 
Hise dozen in Dublin at the 

close of the last century and 
in the first ten years of the new, 
and the young bloods comprising 
their membership went on fre- 
quent route marches to the Dublin 
and Wicklow mountains, in pre- 
paration for soldierly duties in the 
not too distant future. 

It was during such outings that 
Peadar Kearney and some of his 
comrades saw the need for rally- 
ing songs of a national character. 
The boys usually lilted and 
whistled popular music-hall airs. 

Kearney and Patrick Heeney 
started collaborating in 1903. 
Peadar wrote the words of the song 
intended to rouse their com- 
panions in the movement. Paddy, 
with the aid of a candle, worked 
out the setting late into the night 
in his back room. He could not 
write music, but he had a sound 
knowledge of tonic solfa and he 
could play the melodeon well. 

Traditional airs were often 
adjusted and the _ resultant 


Condensed from The Soldier's Song: 








we SVE 


melodies tried out on Heeney’s 
melodeon, put on paper, and at the 
next meeting or ceilidhe these 
songs were sung, their words and 
lilt gripping the boys on the next 
march over the hills. 

Some time in 1907 Peadar felt 
there was need for a song with a 
rousing chorus. Within a week the 
words of The Soldier’s Song were 
in Heeney’s hands. The metre was 
so unusual that Paddy was doubt- 
ful. He worked on the melody for 
a week and gave up in despair. 
When half way through the chorus 
his inspiration had failed. 

When Peadar called round to 
see him on a Sunday morning, 
Heeney was dejected. Peadar 
asked him anxiously how the music 
was coming along, and for reply 
Heeney threw the manuscript into 
the fire. Kearney snatched it out, 
smoothed it on the table. Yes, the 


The Story of Peadar Kearney 


(P. F. Bourke, Ltd., 64 Dame Street, Dublin. tos. 6d. or $2) 
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tune was all right, but the chorus 
was all wrong. 

They went over the words and 
scroll again. Peadar suggested they 
go back on the melody of the 
verse. So Heeney toned out the 
tune and Kearney lilted the words. 
And thus The Soldier’s Song was 
born. 

Where were the words of The 
Soldier's Song actually written? 
There is a _ strong case for 
10 Lower Dominick Street, as 
Peadar lived there at the time with 
his sister, Mrs. Margaret Bourke. 
Paddy lived in Tyrone Street, and 
most of his composing was prob- 
ably done when his mother and 
brother, Michael, were not about. 

But Peadar himself said that 
quite an amount of work was also 


done in the Swiss Café, a base- 
ment restaurant at the corner of 
O’Connell Street and North Earl 
Street, where Burton’s now is. The 
café was a favourite rendezvous 


of those serious-minded young 
men who were planning to fight 
for the National cause some day. 
The melody was laboriously picked 
out on the café piano, note by 
note. So we can say that the Irish 
National Anthem was born in the 
Swiss Café. 


Mention should also be made of 
Sean Rogan, to whom Heeney 
owed a great deal. Paddy was a 
member of the Emmet Choir, 
which was trained and conducted 
by Rogan. It can be safely stated 
that Rogan was in at the birth of 
what became the National Anthem 
and that this man first put the 
melody into staff notation. 

Nellie Bushell, a box-office 
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PATRICK HEENEY, composer 

of the music of “The 
Soldier’s Song’, was born on 
October 19th, 1881, at 101 
Mecklenburgh Street, Lower, 
Dublin; his parents were natives 
of the city. His father ran a 
small grocery store; his mother 
was a midwife. 

Paddy was educated in St. 
Patrick's National School, in the 
street where he was born. He 
acquired a good working know- 
ledge of the Irish language, and 
until he was nineteen he worked 
in the Post Office. He was later 
employed as a bagman in 
Hickey’s drapery establishment 
in North Earl Street, at a salary 
of eight shillings a week, with 
his meals. 

He is described as a quiet, in- 
offensive man with tender eyes 
and a passion for music. 

—S. de Burca. 


cashier and ticket collector in the 
Abbey Theatre, prized a manu- 
script copy of The Soldier’s Song 
which she took down from the lips 
of the author on the very night 
the words and music were wedded. 
She recalled Peadar arriving at her 
home in Newmarket Street jubi- 
lant and excited. 

Sean Barlow, the Abbey’s stage 
carpenter-cum-stage manager, first 
heard Heeney play the melody on 
his melodeon. Heeney nervously 
fingered the keys while Barlow 
listened attentively and critically. 

Later Peadar brought Sean to 
10 Lower Dominick Street to hear 
the song sung for the first time. 
The singer was a sweet baritone, 
my father, Paddy Bourke. 

The Soldier’s Song got a cold 
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VICTOR HERBERT LENT A HAND 
HERE the U.S.A. is concerned “ The Soldier’s Song” was first 
sung in New York in 1916—after Easter Week. 

Father R. F. O'Reilly was unable to get any reliable information 
about the author, as most of those who knew were behind prison 
bars or in internment camps. He was anxious that the song should 
become popular in the United States, but he also wished to preserve 
the author's rights. 

He accordingly had the song printed and copyrighted by Schirmer, 
Musical Publishers, New York City. The musical arrangement was 
done by Victor Herbert, a signal honour much appreciated by 
Peadar Kearney. 

About a month later Father O'Reilly got a second edition printed 
by an Irishman named Donnelly, a friend of the Irish Labour leader, 
James Connolly. Of the proceeds from the sales the priest gave 
part to the Gaelic League, but when he learnt that Peadar Kearney 
was alive in Dublin he kept aside all royalties for him. 

In June, 1917, Father O'Reilly came to Ireland and ¢handed the 
royalties to Kearney. Subsequently, through the hands of John P. 
Ryan, a New York Attorney, Peadar received various sums from 
the U.S.A., but the total did not amount to much more than £100. 


Meer ere 
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reception in the National clubs at 


first. Concert singers fought shy of 
something that was novel. They 
said it was too difficult to sing! 
But the air caught on gradually; it 
travelled from club to club and 


from ceilidhe to ceilidhe, was 
passed around in manuscript by 
admirers. 

Eventually Peadar thought it 
had become popular enough to 
merit printing and he sent it off to 
Arthur Griffith. He was too shy 
to approach Griffith in person, and 
so the song did not appear in The 
United Irishman. 

At last, in something akin to 
desperation, Peadar approached 
his I.R.B. friend, Bulmer Hobson, 
and appealed to him in a joking 
way to publish the poem to “ save 
me the hard labour of writing out 
copies for the army of admirers 
who clamoured for them”. And so 
it was that, in 1912, Hobson pub- 


—Seamus de Burca. 
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lished The Soldier’s Song in Irish 
Freedom. 

In the meantime, Paddy Heeney 
had died in his native city in 
straitened circumstances. He is 
buried in Drumcondra_ church- 
yard (Church Avenue, alongside 
All Hallows Missionary College) 
in an unmarked grave, which still 
remains unidentified. 

Of the numerous songs written 
in collaboration by the writer and 
composer of The Soldier’s Song, 
two others survive, both published 
by Kearney’s friend, Martin 
Walton: Michael Dwyer Keeps 
His Word and The Flag of Green. 

After the formation of the Irish 
Volunteers, The Soldier’s Song 
was sung on route marches and 
eventually adopted as the Volun- 
teers’ rallying song. To Seamus 
Hughes belongs the credit of the 
first public rendition of the song. 
Hughes was then an officer in the 
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2nd Battalion, Dublin Brigade, 
and the occasion was a concert to 
raise funds to purchase equipment 
for the Volunteers. The entire 
audience rose to its feet as one 
man to join with the singer in the 
chorus. 

The song got its baptism of fire 
in Easter Week, 1916, and was 
afterwards sung in the internment 
camps. It has often been said that 
Frongoch made The Soldier’s 
Song, but certainly by the end of 
that fateful year it was the de facto 
National Anthem of Ireland, 
superseding God Save Ireland. 

The words and music were first 
published in December, 1916, 


Fire Enough ! 


by Seamus Whelan, 19 Upper 
Ormond Quay, the printing being 
done by Patrick Mahon, Yarnhall 
Street. Kearney’s Whack Fol The 
Diddle and The Three-Coloured 
Ribbon were also published at the 
same time. 

At the beginning of 1918 Mr. 
Joseph M. Stanley, of the Gaelic 
Press, took over the production, 
distribution and sales of Peadar’s 
songs. 

After Stanley had severed his 
connection with the firm in 1928, 
the original plates of The Soldier’s 
Song were lost or stolen, along 
with the plates of the other two 
songs published at the same time. 


wie tots 


A MAN testifying in court told, while in the witness-box, such 
evident untruths that the judge intervened. “ See here,” he 
admonished, “ you must tell the truth in this courtroom. Do 
you know what will happen if you continue to lie like this?” 
“TI suppose Pll go to hell,” answered the witness. 
“Yes, yes, of course,” said the judge, impatiently. “ But 


what else will happen to you?” 
The man thought a moment. 


“Isn’t that enough?” he asked grimly. 


“ Shocking ” Compliment 
oO Irishmen, occupying adjoining cells in the death house 
at Sing Sing, had become fast friends during their stay 


there, so it was a sad time when the day of Mick’s execution 
arrived. As the guards led Mick down the last mile to the 
electric chair, Tim tried desperately to think of something 
cheerful to say. 

Just before Mick disappeared through the steel doors, 
Tim’s face lit up with an idea. “Well, Mick, me lad,” he 
shouted, “ more power to ye!” 

—Pageant (New York). 
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It would have been a case of bride 
and gloom only that radio came 
to the rescue 


Here Comes 

the Bride 

—in Time! 
G. O'SHAUGHNESSY 


eno oooh 


Fe weeks afterwards, visitors 


to the Radio Cab office were 

intrigued to see a little notice 
pinned to the door:— “ CUPID’s 
CORNER—ALL WEDDING PROBLEMS 
ATTENDED TO! ” 

The notice came from a wag on 
the garage staff of Ryan’s Car Hire 
of Dublin and referred to an inci- 
dent which caused great merri- 
ment on the part of the general 
staff and not a little gratitude from 
a young Irish bride who was in 
danger of arriving at the church 
ahead of her groom. 

Ryans, Ireland’s biggest car- 
hire operators, entered the Radio 
Cab field in Dublin last 
November. 

Ryans are aiming at a target of 
200 peppered all over the city and 
suburbs to provide efficient service 
for citizens and visitors alike. 

The cabs are fitted with two- 
way Pye radios. The cabs are 1957 


and 1958 models. The Rolls Royce 
car is supplied at the same rate as 
the others—ts. 6d. per mile. And 
it was this cab—and the radio 
operator on duty at the time, Miss 
Angela Whyte—which featured in 
what has become known as “Ryan’s 
Radio Rescue Reconnaissance ”’. 

Half-a-dozen cabs were ordered 
for an early-morning wedding in a 
Dublin suburb. The bride and 
groom lived approximately the 
same distance from the church— 
about fifteen minutes’ run, though 
in opposite directions. 

Arrangements were made for 
the Rolls to call for the bride at 
8.45 a.m., about five minutes after 
a Morris had picked up the groom 
and bestman. Thus the bride 
would arrive at the church on the 
stroke of nine, a few minutes after 
the groom. 


The cabs arrived at the respec- 
tive houses at the allocated times 
and everything seemed to be run- 
ning smoothly. Suddenly, how- 
ever, when the Morris had 
traversed about two-thirds of the 
journey, the bestman discovered, 
to his horror, that he had left the 
ring in the groom’s house. The car 
turned about and sped back to its 
pick-up point. 

Meanwhile, unaware of the new 
turn of events, the Rolls, complete 
with radiant bride, was cruis- 
ing towards the church. She 
was going to arrive on the stroke 
of nine, but what about her better 
half? Supposing he hadn’t yet 
arrived. . . . In an ordinary taxi 
nothing could have been done to 
avoid the contretemps, but the 
driver of the Morris had an idea. 

He ‘phoned through to base, 
asking operator Angela Whyte to 
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get in touch with the Rolls and 
report proceedings. This Angela 
did and suggested that the bride 
should drive around the block a 
few times to await developments. 

The Morris, fairly burning up 
the road in the meantime, managed 
to arrive at the church, this time 
with the ring, at 9.10 am. The 
Rolls was contacted at the same 
moment, and as the groom and 
bestman walked in the door of the 
church the Rolls appeared with 
seemingly perfect timing at the 
end of the road. 


The knot of bystanders, know- 
ing nothing of the little drama 
which had been enacted in the 
background, thought that here, 
indeed, was a smooth, well- 
rehearsed arrival. 

Thus happily ended a little epi- 
sode which otherwise could have 
spoilt the greatest day of her life 
for a young Irish bride. The 
couple thanked Angela; Angela 
congratulated the drivers, and the 
drivers, getting to the real root of 
the matter, lifted their smart black 
caps to their faithful radios. 


Bar Interlude 
A T#xy and frail-looking man was sitting at a bar in Belfast 

one night having a drink when a very large and slightly 
intoxicated fellow entered. The big man walked up to the bar, 
ordered a large whiskey, then turned to the little fellow and 
said belligerently : 

“Hey, are you a Catholic?” 

“No,” said the little fellow, coldly. 

“Well, are you a Methodist?” 

“TI don’t see that it’s any of your business, but I’m not a 
Methodist.” 

“Well, are you a Presbyterian?” 

“ Look, I don’t want any trouble. All I want is to sit here 
and finish my drink. Do you mind?” 

“No,” said the big fellow, “ but are you a Presbyterian?” 

“No!” 

“Then maybe you’re a Quaker?” 

“Yes,” said the little man, after a pause, “I am a Quaker.” 

“ Aaah!” said the bully. “ Well—to heaven with thee!” 

—Redemptorist Record. 


Glad Eye 
s she was being wheeled to the operating room for the 
removal of one of her eyes, a wise old lady signalled to the 
surgeon walking alongside. “ Doctor,” she said, “since I must 


lose one of my eyes, I have a favour to ask of you. . . . When 
you select my glass eye, just be sure that it has a twinkle in it.” 





Parnell’s right-hand man had reason to remember 
the Night of the Big Wind 


My Fingal 


Childhood 


ANDREW J. KETTLE (1833-1916) 


was born in 1833, at Drynam, 

Swords, County Dublin. The 

farm I was born on was about 
thirty acres in extent, in a rather 
out-of-the-way place, but on an 
elevation giving a good view of 
the surrounding country and the 
sea at Malahide. 

Save for a couple of herd 
houses, there was no dwelling 
within a mile, but there were a 
good many relics of bygone days 
about the Hill of Feltrim, with its 
holy well, windmill, lime kiln, and 
rabbit warren; also the ruins of a 
mansion where it was said King 
James II stopped when running 
from the Boyne. We had a stream 
at Rathtulk, a fox covert at Mar- 
shallstown, a lake at Abbeyville, 
and the 15th-century house of 
Russell-Cruise’s at Drynam. 

On the whole it was an ideal 
place for a dreamer to start from. 
He could plunge into the world 
of country life, or retire, when it 
suited his humour. But, though 
isolated generally, we were the 
centre of the rarest visitations in 
the Province of Leinster, There 
was no such place to be had for 
a man-fight, a cock-fight, a foot- 


ball meeting, or a wrestling match 
as on the neighbouring farms of 
Rathtulk and Marshallstown. 

I had only to cross the hedge to 
witness the sports and pastimes, 
and to see in all their might and 
glory the men whom O’Connell 
justly called.the finest peasantry 
in the world. Our homestead was 
many a time like the centre of a 
pattern or fair, with vehicles from 
city and county, and I witnessed 
all this holiday-making at a very 
impressionable time between the 
age of seven and twelve. 

Why, I think I can yet see a 
man about thirty years of age and 
fifteen stone weight, nicknamed 
“ Bulister ’ Connor, somersault- 
ing seven consecutive times round, 
making a wrestling ring for ten 
pairs of competitors at the same 
time. 

Our farm was approached by a 
boreen with a couple of fairy 
bushes on the way, which bushes 
used to give me a good deal of 
concern when returning in the 
dusk from play in the village. 

My mother was an O’Kavanagh, 
and her mother Mary O’Brien was 
a very remarkable woman. Her 


Condensed from The Material for Victory, edited by L. }. Kettle 


(C. }. Fallon, Dublin. 


12s. 6d.) 
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medical skill was so much availed 
of that her large business premises 
at Turvey was largely used as a 
kind of private hospital. She was 
well known to the Dublin sur- 
geons and many cases pronounced 
incurable came under her minis- 
tration. 

She played a brave part in 
1798. Her family kept an exten- 
Sive carman-stage at Turvey, and 
she was the messenger and buyer 
for the establishment. In this way 
she armed the men of North 
Dublin with guns and pikes. Her 
procedure was on her weekly visit 
to Dublin to secure an escort for 
her mission. 

Very good-looking, she put her 
comether on the Barony con- 
stable, a handsome fellow named 
Leggett, whose headquarters were 
in Swords. This young Govern- 
ment man used to meet her at 
Santry on her weekly journey 
from Dublin, and unconsciously 
sat on the pikes and guns until he 
saw her and her driver safely past 
Lissen Hall, through all the turn- 
pike gates and other obstructions. 

Her sweetheart, Billy Kavanagh, 
and Coughlan of Santry were the 
two men in command of the 
Dublin-to-Swords district of the 
United Irishmen. They took part 
in the opening of the fray at 
Santry, and Billy Kavanagh and 
Mary O’Brien were to have gone 
to Tara when ordered by the 
Dublin Directory, but the Direc- 
tory was scattered and the order 
never came. 

Kavanagh and Coughlan were 
arrested and barely escaped hang- 
ing. They were wealthy men, and 


as keepers of carman-stages they 
had opportunities of getting men 
to get a long day. They were a 
long time in jail before they were 
liberated. 

Mary O’Brien had a little more 
to do before she settled down to 
work for humanity. When the 
Rising was crushed in Wexford 
many of the scattered remnants of 
the patriot army found their way 
to North Dublin. There were a 
few harboured by the small 
farmers about Killeek and other 
places, but the majority found 
refuge round Turvey Hill. There 
seemed to be less suspicion of 
Strangers knocking about a car- 
man-stage and large farming 
establishment where there was a 
business bustle going on. 

The chief hiding-place of the 
rebels, when the Yeos would be 
scouring the country, was about 
the estuary at Rogerstown, where 
horsemen could not follow them. 
There Mary O’Brien managed to 
support them until many of them 
escaped from Ireland. 

As far as I know, the chief item 
of my mother’s fortune on her 
marriage was a large collection of 
books. Substantially bound in 
calf, they ranged from Homer and 
Horace to Smollett and Sterne, 
with a good sprinkling of stan- 
dard modern works thrown in, 
down to Moore, Burns and Scott. 
The pictures in these books were 
my playthings in childhood, and 
the contents were a source of 
abiding interest. 

My paternal 
Andrew Kettle, was a noted 
athlete, but he was unfortunate to 


grandfather, 
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“LOOK AT THE STARS!” 


Tre first event of notice | remember was the Big Wind on 

twelfth night 1839. | was six years old and | was sleeping in 
the room with my sister Mary and a servant named Betty Bracken, 
and when | awoke | cried out to the servant, “ Betty, Betty! 
Where did the stars come from? Look at the stars!” The wind 
had carried away the roof clean off the room. The servant, a great 
sleeper, never heard the storm until | shook her. 

When daylight came | was in a part of the house still intact, 
but | could not be kept away from the door. | made a charge out 
to the yard, but was taken off my feet by the storm, and was 
“saved from destruction by a man catching me flying round the 
corner of the house. The stacks in our haggard were carried off 


their stadlings and lodged in the ditches three fields away. 
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get chronic rheumatism and had 
to move about with handsticks in 
my early days. This threw the old 
man and the child greatly to- 
gether, and although he had only 
the rudiments of book-learning, 
consisting of the three Rs, he had 
a splendid memory and manner, 
and was considered the best prac- 
tical farmer and story-teller of his 
time. He was my first teacher in 
learning and afterwards in farm- 
ing. 
In addition to all kinds of 
romances about fairies and 
witches and robbers and boxers 
and athletes, he had stories based 
on many of Shakespeare’s pfays. 

I was seven years old in 1840 
and I had a good view of agricul- 
tural Ireland in the pre-Famine 
time. Our thirty-acre farm was 
“strong ” land and required four 
horses to work it. The settlement 
comprised grandfather and grand- 
mother, father, mother, and six 
children, carter and ploughman, 
boy, chap and servant girl indoor, 
thrasher and all. 

We had over 8,000,000 people 
in Ireland then, and our settle- 


—Andrew J. Kettle. 
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ment would feel lonely indeed 
without a lodger or two, and 
sometimes as many as ten or 
twelve. Some of these were poor 
scholars or pedlars or deserters or 
professional travellers of many 
kinds, but mostly they were 
broken-down agricultural lab- 
ourers in search of employment. 
So many would turn up sometimes 
that a second or third pot of 
potatoes would have to be boiled 
to go round the company. 

The food and clothing of the 
family were practically all manu- 
factured on the premises. I have 
often seen in that small com- 
munity of a winter’s night a 
woman carding wool, a girl spin- 
ning yarn, an old woman knitting, 
the carter mending harness, the 
thrasher soling his brogues, the 
boy platting a straw hat, the 
grandfather telling stories or get- 
ting some of the lodgers to relate 
their varied experiences. 

From 1840 to 1845 things 
seemed to me to be moving very 
lively all through Ireland. The 
land was mostly under tillage and 
a large proportion of the popula- 
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tion was employed on the land. 
Potato growing was brought to 
perfection and nearly all the farm 
work was done by manual labour. 

In the County Dublin the lab- 
ouring people, indoor and out- 
door, were trained in the use of 
implements and tools and home 
manufacture of every kind. The 
gentlemen were practical farmers, 
the farmers were workers, and 
the herds were veterinary experts. 
The head ploughman and carters 
were wonderful experts. 

The food was nearly all home- 
made: wholemeal bread; oaten 
meal grown on the farm made 
into stirabout; potatoes, generally 
all floury; first-quality butter; 
bacon, raised, killed and cured on 
the premises; milk unadulterated 
ad libitum, and honey bees in 
almost every garden. 

I often held the scales for my 
paternal grandmother to weigh a 
pound of bacon for each work- 
man’s dinner three days a week, 
with a quarter of fresh butter and 
four duck eggs on the other days. 
No tea, not much butcher’s meat, 
unless at Christmas or Easter, but 
plenty of pork steaks at the pig- 
killing periods, and the best of 
pig’s puddings or sausages. The 
men of the early ‘forties spent 
copious sweat on amusement, 
dancing, wrestling, weight-throw- 
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ing, sack-lifting and boxing with- 
out gloves. Things were not so 
good in other parts of the country. 

The potato blight came on like 
a thief in the night, in the autumn 
of 1845. I was only twelve years 
old at the time, and was not able 
to take a man’s place in cutting 
the harvest, but I was able to dig 
fifteen hundredweight of apple 
potatoes for market every day by 
myself in the field adjoining. 

When the corn was cut I was 
wanted at the drawing in and 
when that was completed I went 
back to the potatoes, but the 
blight had intervened and I could 
not get fifteen stone of sound 
tubers for a day’s digging. Con- 
sternation, incredulity and despair 
crept slowly over minds and 
hearts so free from care a short 
time before. The people, to a large 
degree, and the livestock of the 
whole country, lived mainly on 
the potato crop, so that the failure 
not alone left them without food 
but without the means of procur- 
ing food of other kinds. 

The people of County Dublin 
got through 1846 without any 
greatuupheaval, and the land was 
cropped much the same as usual, 
but when the anxiously awaited 
harvest arrived and the blight set 
in again, a shriek of despair rang 
out over the land. 


HOEVER heard of a small town’s alcoholics being anony- 


mous? 


MAN introducing redhead to friend: “Sean, in my time I’ve 
been married to a blonde, a brunette and a redhead—I'd 
like you to meet her.” 
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This self-test will pin-point weak spots 
that can be corrected 


Are People 


Glad to 
Know You? 


HEN we complain that 
W\ people are unfriendly, can 

we honestly say that we 
have done our best to make them 
glad to know us? Is it a pleasure 
for them to find themselves in our 
company, or to see us walking 
towards them ? 

Try this test on yourself to see 
whether you rate as the kind of 
person others are glad to know. 

Answer “Yes” or “No” to 
the questions before turning to the 
key at the end. 


1. Are you always genuinely 
pleased to meet people? 

. Is your greeting and hand- 
shake firm, definite, warm and 
encouraging ? 

Do you play down your own 
aches and pains, troubles and 
problems? 

. But, at the same time, can 
you be patient and sympa- 
thetic when other people tell 
you about theirs? 


Condensed from The 


. Do you really like people? 
Are you genuinely interested 
and sympathetic in your atti- 
tude towards them? 

. Do you go out of your way to 

help them? 
Can you be interested in what 
interests them, rather than 
only want to talk about what 
interests you? 


. Do you show the other fellow 
that you respect his opinions 
and value his goodwill? 

Do you make it obvious that 
you think he is every bit as 
good as you are? 

. Are you generous with your 
appreciation, praise, affec- 
tion? 

Do you find it easy to make 
allowances and forgive an 
injury? 

. Can you remember faces and 
names and what people do? 


Do you remember things 
people tell you about them- 
selves, such as an anniversary, 
a child’s examination, a wife’s 
illness, a forthcoming holiday, 
a business promotion? 

. Are you quick to turn a blind 
eye and a deaf ear when some- 
body is irritable, tactless, or 
indiscreet? 


Can people trust you not to 
repeat gossip, or something 
mentioned in confidence? 

. Can you be sociable and 
friendly with members of the 
Opposite sex, especially other 
people’s husbands, wives, and 
sweethearts, without being 
silly or indiscreet? 


Psychologist Magazine 
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17. Can you enjoy a joke and take Count five marks for every 
one against yourself? “Yes ”. This is not an easy test so 

18. Are you able to fit in and 4 score of 60 plus may be regarded 
relax with people, so that 4 good, while over 70 is excellent; 
they feel comfortable and 50-60 is satisfactory; 40-50 is fair. 
completely at home with you? Under 4o is not satisfactory. 
Can you manage to agree Develop a cheerful, friendly and 
to differ—and be good- /ikeable personality. If you enjoy 
humoured about it? being with people, they will enjoy 
Can you say “No” without being with you. It is as simple as 


giving offence? that. 


There’s a Fortune ‘nai Him 

AVE we not sufficient inventive genius to defeat that fickle 

boyo, the Clerk of the Weather—in one respect, at least? 

Here’s what I mean. My favourite paper informed me that 
“owing to snow on the pitch, the national hurling league 
game, Antrim v. Wexford, fixed for Casement Park, was 
postponed.” Fixtures under the various codes were all post- 
poned for the same reason. 

The old-fashioned remedy of preventing a pitch getting 
sodden and sticky during inclement weather is to scatter straw 
over the ground. A cumbersome, messy business, and not 
altogether effective. 

Surely it is not beyond the competence of some inventive 
mind to devise a “carpet”, electrically operated, that will 
unroll (from the surrounding palings or low walls) the full 
length of the pitch? The carpet, of course, should be rain- 
proof. 

There is a fortune awaiting the man who can supply this 
deficiency. Consider the big number of professional football 
clubs in these islands, and in Europe, which suffer heavy 
financial loss because of postponed matches. 

—L1AM RiorDaNn in the Irish Catholic. 


And If You Don’t... 
ow can I tell mushrooms from toadstools and other 
fungi?” 
“Eat some upon retiring. If you wake up next morning, 
they’re mushrooms.” 





44,000 thunderstorms occur every day 


Lightning is a Riddle 


DR. R. R. 


GLOWING, golden apple makes 
Ass leisurely way into a house 

through the letter-box, a 
mouse hole or the chimney; or it 
carefully climbs down the branches 
of a tree and saunters across the 
street. Suddenly the little ball will 
explode, blast a house to smither- 
eens and scatter death and 
destruction all around it. 

The wandering ball of bright- 
ness is globular lightning, the 
nature of which phenomenon re- 
mains an absolute mystery to 
scientists. Why does it wend its 
way from place to place, make neat 
holes in the window panes that it 
passes through, and suddenly 
choose a moment for exploding as 
if out of sheer whimsicalness? 

Forty-four thousand storms 
occur on the face of the earth 
every day; 360,000 strokes of 
lightning rend the heavens, every 
hour. There is therefore no lack 
of opportunities to study the 
phenomena of lightning. Yet our 
store of knowledge on the subject 
is exceedingly modest. We merely 
know that lightning is a powerful 
electrical discharge that must take 
place when there is sufficient 
electrical tension between the 
clouds and the earth. 

There are only suppositions to 
account for the origin of such 


powerful voltages. Apparently rain- 
drops play a decisive part in 
bringing these about. The water 
vapour that is carried upward by 
the warmer air below becomes 
chilled and condensed into tiny 
globules of mist that go to make 
up the cloud. 

The strong air currents within 
the clouds prevent the globules 
from dropping and scatter them 
in a way that causes them to 
develop a negative electrical charge. 
When they finally fall towards the 
earth as rain, they leave a 
positively charged layer of atmos- 
phere behind them. 

The process, however, is not so 
simple as all that. It is certain that 
there are both positively and 
negatively charged clouds. Other- 
wise it would be impossible for 
lightning to jump from one cloud 
to another—often over a distance 
of as much as twelve miles. 

The eloud may even be charged 
positively in its upper layers and 
negatively lower down. Then the 
discharge takes place within the 
cloud itself and appears as a 
diffused glow. Remains the ques- 
tion: why a single cloud becomes 
divided into two antagonistic parts? 

Scientists incline to blame the 
ultra-violet rays from the sun for 
this. It has been shown in the 
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Lightning’s Variety 
"THERE are six kinds of lightning, in this order of frequency: 
1. From front of storm to back. 2. Upper clouds to lower 
clouds. 3. Glow-discharge into surrounding air. 4. From low 


rain-cloud to earth (greatest danger). 5. From 


“ 


squall cloud ” 


to earth. 6. From upper cloud to earth (infrequent). 
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laboratory that ultra-violet rays 
heighten the conductivity of the 
atmosphere and form groups of 
electrically charged molecules that 
gather around positive and negative 
poles. 

Scientists even go so far as to 
make the sun responsible for all 
lightning. Sun spots are considered 
to be electro-magnetic fields that 
send out positively charged atomic 
nuclei and negative electrons. When 
these reach the upper part of the 
atmosphere they transfer their 
charges to the atmosphere and the 
globules of the clouds. An elec- 
trical storm in the eyes of science 
today is not a mere event that 
occurs between the earth and the 
clouds; it is the final phase of a 
cosmic process. Lightning then is 
merely solar energy. 

Before very long we will be able 
to view the life history of light- 
ning (in nature it lasts 1/5ooth of 
a second) stretched out to last a 
full two minutes. German tech- 
nicians have built a “ time-exten- 
sion” apparatus that take tens of 
thousands of photos per second and 
then flashes them on to a screen at 
a slower speed. The presentation 
gives us an altogether different 
view of lightning than the zigzag 
form that we are accustomed to see. 

First of all, a faint trace of light 
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is seen between the cloud and the 
earth. The first electrical contact 
is established. Then the lightning 
takes the form of a tree growing 
out of the clouds with a marvel- 
lously complex system of branches, 
each of which gropes towards the 
ground as though uncertain where 
to strike. The real lightning that 
is visible to our eyes breaks forth 
at a spot on the earth where the 
conductivity is greatest and crashes 
into the clouds. 

The phenomenon of lightning, 
therefore, consists of two distinct 
parts: there is the preliminary ex- 
ploratory flash that comes from the 
ground to the clouds. Thor, the old 
God of Lightning, would be 
mortified to learn that it was not 
he who hurled his dread bolts 
earthward but that he received 
them from the ground. 


Where does lightning strike? 
The question has now been 
clarified by specialists in high 
tension problems. They have com- 
piled “lightning maps ” of power 
lines on which every tower and its 
history are recorded. It appears 
that some of these towers have 
never been touched by lightning 
while others have been struck 
repeatedly. The old claim of the 
water-diviners that lightning strikes 
where underground streams of 
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water are to be found has been 
verified. 

It has been well known that fruit 
trees, pines and firs, as well as rose 
bushes, do not thrive where 
streams of water are to be found 
beneath the soil. Most farmers 
know that spots where such trees 
will not grow must be avoided 
during a storm. Lightning will 
shun the tall poplars and strike 
directly at the location of sub- 
terranean water. 

Trees, therefore, are dangerous 
only when they happen to be 
located over subterranean streams 
of water. In dry regions where 
such streams of water are rare 
lightning shows a preference for 
spots where there are faults and 
clefts beneath the surface. 

There is a saying to the effect 
that birds are never struck by 
lightning, and that houses in which 
swallows build their nests can be 
considered as shielded from such 
a mishap. These claims have been 
confirmed by scientific observation. 
These curious facts remain un- 
explained. Storks and swallows, 
however, never build their nests 
over underground currents of 
water. This accounts for the 
blessing that they appear to bring 
to the houses where they build. 

In a district where the under- 
ground water system is unknown 
it is best to avoid taking refuge 
under isolated trees (which act as 
conductors for lightning); and in 


the case of a forest to shun the 
tallest trees. People should avoid 
huddling together during a storm. 
An army must spread its ranks 
out as much as possible. The 
column of warm, moist air that 
rises from a compact group of 
humans, especially if their clothes 
are wet from the rain, acts as a 
conductor just as does a trans- 
mission tower. 

The intensity of lightning is 
incredible. When we hear crack- 
ling noises on our radio sets, we 
conclude that there is a storm 
somewhere in the country. This is 
an under-estimation. Identical dis- 
turbances have been heard on 
radio sets in Germany, New York, 
San Francisco and Honolulu. It has 
been proved, moreover, that a 
powerful flash of lightning in the 
jungle of India or over the South 
Seas suffices to produce disturb- 
ances on every radio set through- 
out the world. 

Lightning performs some emin- 
ently useful services for mankind. 
Every bolt of lightning produces a 
quantity of nitric acid from the 
nitrogen, hydrogen and oxygen of 
the air. It has been calculated that 
100,000,000 tons of nitric acid 
are produced in this way each year 
—more than man produces by the 
artificial mnitrogen-fixing process. 
Plants themselves are unable to fix 
nitrogen. Lightning is, therefore, 
a vital source of fertiliser and 
influences the vegetable world. 


JF you could kick the person responsible for most of your 
troubles you wouldn’t be able to sit down for six months. 


ADOLESCENCE: That time in a boy’s life when he notices that 
a girl notices that he is noticing her. 
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It houses rare books and manuscripts 
representative of our Golden Age of 
Learning 


Dublin’s 
Elizabethan 
Library 
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RINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY is 

more than a college library, it 

is a university library. When 
the university and college were 
founded an upper storey in the 
original quadrangle was set apart 
as the library, and in 1600 thirty 
printed books and manuscripts 
were catalogued. 

The start seems to have been a 
little slow, but in June, 1601, two 
fellows of the college, James 
Ussher (afterwards Archbishop of 
Armagh) and Luke Challoner, 
were buying books for the library 
in London. 

In 1604 about 4,900 books were 
catalogued as in the library, which 
was then fitted with “ three tables 
upon frames, and six wainscott 
formes, a table of benefactours, 
twelve great mapps besides many 
of the lesser, four Dutch tables, a 
sceliton with taffety hangings, a 
table with two globes ”—a pictur- 


esque equipment, even if the 
modern mind does not readily 
grasp the relevance of all the 
items. 

At this period the library was 
purely a college library and its 
books were mostly works in Latin, 
many of them theological. The 
books were then kept “ chained”, 
not in the sense that each volume 
was fastened by a chain to a desk 
or shelf, but that a chain was fixed 
across each shelf of books to pro- 
tect them. 

Some of the early Irish manu- 
scripts which are the chief glory 
of the library belonged to Ussher, 
but it seems that the most impor- 
tant of them all, the famous Book 
of Kells, was not part of his col- 
lection though it came to Trinity 
about the same time. 

Among Ussher’s own manu- 
scripts, however, were the two 
codices of the Gospels, one 7th 
century, the other 8th-9th century, 
which are known by his name. 

Other great manuscripts of the 
same type that have at various 
times come to this library include 
the Book of Durrow, a late 7th 
century copy of the Gospels, and 
the earliest fully illuminated ex- 
ample of Celtic art; the Book of 
Armagh, written in 807 by the 
scribe Ferdomnach, which is the 
only known example of the entire 
Latin New Testament as read in 
Celtic churches; and the 12th 
century Book of Leinster, which 
is the third earliest known non- 
ecclesiastical manuscript written 
entirely in Irish. 

Other less important collec- 
tions were received in the 17th 


Condensed from The Times Literary Supplement 
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century and in 1688 the first 
catalogue of manuscripts was 
compiled. It was followed in 1710 
by the first printed catalogue of 
the library, containing perhaps 
10,000 entries. 

Before then, however, the avail- 
able accommodation had become 
inadequate. New premises were 
indeed inevitable, and the splen- 
dour and dignity with which that 
need was met by 1731, stand evi- 
dent for all to see today. 

The money was provided by 
the Irish Parliament, and the archi- 
tect, Thomas Burgh, planned upon 
the principle of the books being 
housed in a long room placed on 
top of an open colonnade. 

The library building is about 
275 feet long, fifty feet wide, and 
sixty-five feet high. The Long 
Room, poised above the old 
arcades, has a length of 210 feet 
and a height of forty-eight feet. 

The books were all originally 
housed in the Long Room, which 
had forty-two bays fitted down 
their centres with settles for the 
readers. 

It was when, as an outcome of 
the Act of Union, Trinity College 
Library became, in 1801, entitled 
to a copy of every book published 
in Great Britain and Ireland, that 
the great pressure on space began 
—and led to drastic changes. 

In 1858 the ceiling was raised, a 
new and higher roof built, and 
high bookshelves were fixed in 
the galleries which run above the 
bays. The Long Room then took 
on its present appearance. 

Next, in 1898, the open colon- 
nade was walled in to provide 
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RINITY COLLEGE, Dublin, is 
seeking £500,000 for a new 
library building. £100,000 has 
been subscribed or covenanted 
so far. 

Within a few years the 
present 200-years-old library will 
be full to capacity, although 
every effort has been made to 
provide more space. 

With a grant of £1,500 from 
Carnegie Trust the books in the 
Long Room of the Library—they 
include the priceless Book of 
Kells and the Book of Durrow— 
will soon be better displayed in 
new show-cases. 

Engineers have taken sound- 
ings on the new library site, 
which will run at right angles 
to the present building. When 
completed it is estimated it can 
house the new stock of volumes 
for two centuries. 

—Sunday Review. 
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storage space and a reading room. 
Nor was that the end, for in time 
this reading room was itself needed 
for storage, and a new one, octa- 
gonal in plan, was built to the 
west of the main building and 
opened by Mr. de Valera in 1937. 

Trinity College -Library now 
contains at least 800,000 printed 
books, with 3,000 manuscripts. 
The latest catalogue of the former 
began to appear in 1864 under 
James Henthorn Todd. The last 
(ninth) volume was printed in 
1887, and accessions since 1872 
have been entered in a slip cata- 
logue which now runs to about 
400 volurnes. 

Naturally such a library has 
many treasures. Some of its great 
early manuscripts have already 
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been mentioned. There is a first 
folio of Shakespeare in which, 
even though the last leaf is in 
facsimile and a few others are 
mounted, the College surely 
obtained a good bargain in 1806 
when the book was bought for 
twenty and a half guineas! 

The library is strong too in 
medieval service books, theology, 
history, and Irish history and lan- 
guage. The Royal Irish Academy 
has, however, a rather larger col- 
lection of manuscripts in Irish; 
and family archives tend to go 
rather to the National Library 
than to Trinity. Incidentally, the 
National Library has microfilmed 
all Trinity’s Irish manuscripts. 

Current foreign books and 
periodicals are bought, so far as 
possible, to meet the needs of the 
various facultics; and _ scientific 
and medical periodicals are, to save 
space, sometimes transferred on 
long loan to the care of the rele- 
vant faculties. 

Trinity College Library is 
organised as a single unit, under 
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the charge of the Librarian, who 
has always been a senior fellow 
appointed by the Board of the Col- 
lege, which also appoints a Lib- 
rary Committee and the staff. The 
present Librarian is Dr. Herbert 
William Parke, who has held the 
office since 1949 and is also Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History. 

In 1952, a professionally trained 
Librarian was for the first time 
added to the staff by the aproint- 
ment of Mr. R. O. Dougan as 
Deputy Librarian. 

The library is intended pri- 
marily for the use of members and 
students of the College, but other 
scholars 2*e 2dmitted by authority 
of the Vice-Provost. Those, too, 
who have need to see any copy- 
right book which is not available 
elsewhere in Dublin can become 
temporary readers. 

Members of the public are 
freely admitted to the Long Room, 
which is very propetiy one of the 
sights of Dublin, and in which 
special exhibitions of books and 
manuscripts are always on view. 
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Gift of Yourself 
[F you would find greater joy in life, attempt to serve and 

please someone every day. The gift of yourself to someone 
who needs you will, in return, bring the gift of confidence 
and serenity to you. 


His Own Fault 


—Joun H. Crowe. 


- S®” said the young man, “ your daughter has promised to 


be my wife.” 


“Well,” the father shrugged, “it’s your own fault. What 
else did you expect, if you keep on hanging around here?” 





“Humour is where you find tt 6 














No Ordinary Man! 


THE DUvuBLIN OF OUR UNDER- 

graduate days bulged at the 
seams with genius. It was the 
Dublin of the Abbey Theatre, of 
the Irish Literary Society, of Sinn 
Fein and of the palmy days of the 
Gaelic League. There was good 
talk, there were good lectures, 
good paintings and good arts and 
crafts, and above all there were 
multitudes of picturesque people 
to enliven the town. 

The Dominican nuns who 
housed and looked after Molly 
Maguire and myself during our 
undergraduate years were large- 
minded and cultivated women. 
They gave us as much latitude as 
it was possible to give young girls 
in those days, and made it easy for 
us to go to the many cultural func- 
tions which could be attended 
almost any night in the week. 


On one occasion, in our eager- 
ness to be present at a special 
meeting of the Irish Literary 
Society, Mollie and I infringed 
house rules so gravely that we 
were summoned to give an account 
of ourselves. 

In the course of a proper over- 
hauling Mother Patrick rebuked 
me for allowing myself, so she said, 
to be led astray. When with some 
spirit I attempted to rebut the 
charge Mother Patrick waved me 


into silence and, turning to Mollie, 
she said vehemently: “ As for you, 
I don’t know what will become of 
you. You’ll never make a scholar, 
and no ordinary man would think 
of marrying you.” 

Whereupon Mollie broke in 
blandly: “ Mother, I haven’t the 
smallest intention of marrying an 
ordinary man.” 

Nor did she. In a couple of 
years she married Padraic Colum. 

—MAIRE DE BLACAM in a 
Radio Eireann broadcast. 


No Reason at All 


Mr. SCULLY, A LANDLORD, 
from Tipperary, was the Whig 
candidate in the Kerry parliamen- 
tary election of 1851, and his 
family was not popular in its own 
county. 

A Kerryman, making inquiries 
of a Tipperary man about him, 
was answered: 

“T don’t know this gentleman 
personally, but I believe we have 
already shot the best of the 
family.” 

Mr. Scully was a very amusing 
man, and in the House of Com- 
mons he used to go by the nick- 
name of “Old Skull”. 

Lord Monk accosted him by 
this mame one night, and Mr. 
Scully replied: 

“If you have taken the ‘ ey’ off 
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your own name, it is no reason 
you should take it off mine.” 
—SAMUEL M. Hussey, Remin- 
iscences of an Irish Land 
Agent (1904). 


Lady Cuffe Said No 

ORD TOWNSHEND, VICEROY OF 

Ireland (1767-72), it appears, 
lodged one night at the “ very good 
inn” in the town of Kilbeggan, 
Co. Westmeath, and he was so 
pleased at the fare provided, par- 
ticularly, it is said, the claret-—of 
which he partook a more than suffi- 
cient quantity—that he thought 
some special favour was due to the 
landlord. 

One of his Excellency’s aides 
observed that the landlord ap- 
peared to be a man superior to any 
mercenary reward, and advised 


Lord Townshend to knight him— 
a proposal to which he at once 
consented. 

The landlord, Thomas Cuffe, 
was then called in and, after drink- 
ing a glass to Lord Townshend’s 
health, was ordered to kneel down, 


which order he _bewilderedly 
obeyed. In due form his lordship 
touched him on the shoulder with 
his sword, and commanded him 
to “arise, Sir Thomas!” 

Next morning, in his more sober 
moments, the Lord Lieutenant, re- 
gretting his action of the previous 
night, sent for the inkeeper, and 
requested him to forget what had 
occurred, offering him at the same 
time twenty guineas to relinquish 
his new honours. 

Sir Thomas thereupon informed 
his Excellency that for his own 
part he thought nothing about it, 


lI mmm 
BACK ON SCHEDULE 
PEOPLE who know John Ford 

admire his generosity, his 
wit, his courage in the face 
of illness. We smile at his 
idiosyncrasies—his handkerchief 
chewing, for instance. He never 
attends the premiéres of his 
films . .. and is liable to go 
home in the middle of the after- 
“noon if he has finished the 
immediate job in hand. 

He has the inherent suspicion 
of all producers that is perhaps 
the sign of a good film director. 
One iuckless executive on an 
earlier film sent a message to 
the set to inform Ford that he 
was four days behind schedule 
and what, asked the message, 
was he going to do about it? 
Ford solemnly tore four pages 
from his script with the wry 
comment: “ Tell —— we are 
back on schedule.” 

—Lord Killanin. 
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but that it would not be easy to 
persuade her Ladyship to renounce 
her newly-acquired dignity, and he 
refused to accept the proffered 
bribe. And so the matter rested. 

It has been asserted that Lady 
Cuffe did not keep the title. In 
support of this it is stated that, 
shortly after the death of her hus- 
band, she published an advertise- 
ment in the Dublin Press signify- 
ing her intention of continuing the 
business as “ Mrs. Cuffe of Kil- 
dare ”. 

“Here,” obsérves a contempo- 
rary, “she publicly gives up her 
legal title, for had she been tena- 
cious of her dignity she would 
have advertised herself as Lady 
Cuffe.” 

—J. F. in The Advocate. 
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—Dublin Opinion. 





Bomb or No Bomb 
[ WAS AT A POINT-TO-POINT IN 

Two Mile House. There was an 
unfortunate youth selling the 
Dublin evening papers round the 
place, and he shouted himself 
hoarse. 

“International Police Confer- 
ence banned owing to spread of 
swine fever,” “ Man lost in Kim- 
mage fishing disaster,” “Man 
charged with larceny of Store 
Street Bus Station,” and so forth, 
but nobody noticed him. 


He decided on his last stroke: 
“Atom bomb falls on Dublin.” 
(This was quite untrue, I dis- 
covered, when I got back there.) 

Not a linen draper did it seil for 
him. He went along in front, 
shouting this horrible intelligence. 
The only reaction he got was from 
a good old lady of seventy-five 
years or More, most severely attired 
in black hat, coat and veil, with a 
large, fat cigarette poking through 


it. 
This she removed from her 
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mouth and shouted at him: “ Will 

you get out of the way, boy, and 

lave us to see what’s first across 
Flanagan’s field?” 

—BRENDAN BEHAN in The 
People. 


The Dervish Who Stared 
‘THERE IS A MAN WHO HAS ALWAYS 
interested me very much, and 
that is Sir Richard Burton, who 
translated the Arabian Nights, 
went to Mecca, hypnotised women 
by his scowling face, and married 
the primmest woman that ever 
existed. She was the only thing 
that he was ever frightened of. 
Burton, according to Hagold 
Nicolson, used to tell a strange 
story which appears in none of his 
published Lives. Burton was on 
his way to Mecca disguised as a 
Persian, and in the heart of Arabia 
the caravan with which he was 


travelling came across some danc- 
ing Dervishes. 

The gyrations of one of these 
fanatics were even more extrava- 
gant than the others. Much to 
Burton’s embarrassment, this Der- 
vish kept staring him straight in 
the face, and as the fantasy con- 
tinued and became more than ever 
bizarre, danced closer and closer, 
till eventually the Dervish’s robes 
actually touched Burton. 

It was at this moment that the 
human top muttered with an un- 
mistakable Irish brogue: “ That 
is the way we do it here!” 

Burton to his dying day had no 
idea who that man was or why he 
was there. 

Of course, if Burton had been 
discovered and unmasked as an 
infidel he would have been 
slaughtered immediately. 


—VISCOUNT CASTLEROSSE. 


¥ 


“WAY son, fifty years ago I set out for Paris to make my 
fortune, I had in my possession but one golden louis. 
They say I have been prodigal with my money. Why? I have 


He Died Laughing 


that louis still.” 


Such was the last jest of Alexandre Dumas, author of The 


Count of Monte Cristo. 


Placing the louis (all that was left of his once enormous 
income) on his son’s mantelpiece, he took to his bed and some 
ten weeks later was dead—penniless, broken, dependent on 


his son for everything. 


—PATRICK RIDDELL in the Radio Times. 


Wouldn’t Matter 


“] SOMETIMES think you only married me because Uncle Pat 


left me £10,000.” 


“ Nonsense, woman dear. I wouldn’t have cared who left it 


to you.” 





A Canadian scholar has unearthed some 
remarkable evidence 


Were the Irish the First to 
Cross the 


Atlantie ? 


ROBERT MOON 


ERE Irishmen the first to 
WA Siscover America? Were 

they Canada’s first wheat 
farmers? Did they establish the 
first European  settiement on 
North American shores? 

A distinguished § Canadian 
scholar, Dr. Gustave Lanctot, the 
retired National Archivist of 
Canada, who has made a life-long 
study of the subject, thinks that 
the answer to these questions is 
« Yes = 

He bases his conclusions on his 
research of many historical docu- 
ments, which, he says, prove that 
the Irish discovered America be- 
fore the Scandinavians and long 
before Columbus. Moreover, he 
says, the 9th century Irish settle- 
ment on Canada’s east coast was 
visited every few years by com- 
mercial sailing ships from Ireland 
and Iceland. 

Gradually the colony died out, 
but even as late as 1006 A.D. a 
Scandinavian report noted the pre- 
sence of Europeans in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. According to Dr. 
Lanctot, this report was confirmed 
and expanded by Eskimos, some 


of whose bands visited the west 
coast of Newfoundland. 

“Two young Eskimos who 
were kidnapped in 1016 by Karl- 
sefi, a Scandinavian, on the Labra- 
dor coast told him that in the sea 
lying south of their country, that 
is, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
‘there lived men who walked 
about dressed in white, carrying 
in front of them poles to which 
were attached pieces of cloth. As 
they walked they sang very 
loudly ’.” 

These, Dr. Lanctot believes, 
were the remaining members of 
the Irish lay-religious group; a 
native could not give a better 
description of their procession in 
monastic garments following ban- 
ners and singing hymns, 

The westward saga began early 
in the 8th century when a group 
of Irish monks and laymen 
boarded their barks and set forth 
from Ireland for the rocky, unin- 
habited Faroe Islands to live a life 
of asceticism. Around 770, the 
Scandinavian pirates who were 
later to invade all the coasts of 
Europe attacked the Faroes. 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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Joined by their brethren in the 
similarly ravaged Shetlands and 
Hebrides, the monks loaded their 
leather coracles and wooden barks 
with their most precious posses- 
sions, their religious objects and 
their working implements. Placing 
themselves in the hands of lay 
brothers of the boating service, 
they set sail for Iceland, the least- 
known land in the western 
Atlantic. 

Once landed, they set up settle- 
ments, fished, cultivated the poor 
soil, kept sheep, and dedicated 
themselves to their faith and its 
observances, Religious and com- 
mercial relations with the mother 
country were infrequent. Occas- 
ionally, however, they were joined 
by new recruits fleeing the Scan- 
dinavian invaders. 

Finally the solitude was broken 
when the feared Scandinavians 
came to the Icelandic haven on the 
winds of a wild storm. It was 
Gardar, the Danish trader, who 
was first driven to the shores of 
the island in 863. After spending 
the winter in a safe harbour on 
the coast, the Dane returned home 
to report his discovery. 

Eleven years later, in 874, two 
Norwegian chiefs, Ingolf and 
Hjorlaf, driven from their own 
Irish possessions by a victorious 
invasion of Danish hordes, landed 
in Iceland. More and more Scan- 
dinavian bands came in the follow- 
ing years, attracted by the pros- 
pect of carving themselves out 
landed property in a territory 
offering no resistance to force. 
These still barbarian and pagan 
enemies took the best land bor- 
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dering on the sea. The peaceful 
Irish Celts, like their ancestors, 
decided to sail west once more. 
Forming a flotilla of ships, they 
left in convoy, abandoning for- 
ever their homes and possessions 
in Iceland. The Scandinavians 
pounced on them eagerly, and 
were astonished by the writings 
they found in the Irish tongue. 

Apparently driven by the pre- 
vailing winds from the north-east, 
the Irish fugitives came up on the 
south coast of what is now called 
Labrador. - They sighted New- 
foundland and sailed through the 
Strait of Belle Isle into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

Dr. Lanctot says that they 
landed first on one of the Magda- 
len Islands, possibly Brion, since 
they found wild wheat there, just 
as the French explorer, Jacques 
Cartier, did 600 years later, They 
made a prolonged stay, ate the 
wheat and raised more and hunted 
game. They erected a shelter to 
store their surplus wheat, a struc- 
ture which a century later aroused 
the curiosity of the later Ice- 
landic explorer, Thorvald. 

The Irish settlers apparently 
felt cramped on their small island 
and decided to move to another 
one, Cape Breton Island, just off 
the north shore of what today is 
the mainland Canadian province 
of Nova Scotia. 

The exact location of the Cape 
Breton settlement is not known, 
but there is agreement on the 
general region. Thorvald made his 
report in 1006 A.D.; it was later 
confirmed by the Eskimos. More- 
over, about 985, the Icelander Ari 
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Marson, who was sailing to Green- 
land, was driven off course by 
storms and sailed into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence to Cape Breton 
Island. Marson was baptised by the 
Irish monks and settled in the 
colony. Many years later other 
sailors from Iceland and Ireland 
met and talked to him according 
to his great-grandson, Are the 
Scholar, 

About the year 1000 A.D. Bjorn 
Abrandson landed on Cape Breton 
and about 1029 was found there 
by Gufleif Gudlangsson, the Scan- 
dinavian, in the midst of a band 
of people who spoke Irish. Fur- 
ther, the saga of St. Olaf and the 
oldest of the ancient nautical 
guides of Iceland say that Ireland 
and Iceland maintained commer- 
cial contact with the Irish colony 
on Cape Breton. 

These guides furnish some de- 
tails about the estimated distance 
between the colony and Ireland, 
and gave its geographical location 
as “ west of the ocean near Vin- 
land” and “some distance be- 
yond”. There could be no closer 
description of the coast of Cape 
Breton Island, which lies in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence west of Vin- 
land, which is today’s Newfound- 
land. 

There, according to names of 
the period, was “Greater Ireland”, 
also called ‘ Huitrammannaland ”, 
country of the white man, a name 
later shortened to “ Albania”, the 
white country. 

One of the most ancient Scan- 
dinavian maps, believed to date 
from 1565 and used by a Scandi- 
navian mariner about 1630, clearly 


shows Albania on the west coast of 
America to the south of the con- 
tinuous region of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, on the south shore 
of a gulf which could only be the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


History has left only a few ex- 
tremely rare and brief scraps of 
information about this little colony. 
A lost speck on a distant ocean, it 
offered for trade only its wood, fur 
and fish. The tiny population 
lacked a sufficient number of new- 
comers and diminished with each 
generation, since the only new 
births came from the lay group. 
But by 1020 the Irish language 
and the religious ceremonies still 
survived. Finally time completed 
its work. The Celtic element was 
absorbed by the surroundings and 
the Micmac Indian neighbours 
until it disappeared. 

Yet a few tangible reminders 
remained, When Europeans once 
again re-established contact with 
the natives of the area in the 16th 
century there were still vestiges of 
the veneration of the cross among 
the Indian customs apparently sur- 
viving from the Irish colony. 
Since the cross was a physical 
object, it lent itself easily to being 
handed down from generation to 
generation. These gulf Indians 
had transformed it into a fetish 
which they venerated for its pro- 
tective powers and which they 
claimed to have received from 
their ancestors. 

Thus it was that 


the early 
French explorers of 500 or more 
years later found crosses at the 
doors of the tribal councils and 
planted on tombs and at hunting 
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and fishing grounds. In 1604, 
Samuel de Champlain found a 
wooden cross in the grass, so old 
that it disintegrated into dust at 
the first touch. “ This,” he wrote, 
“was a clear sign that Christians 
had been here earlier.” 

In the Micmac regions, the early 
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French missionaries were aston- 
ished to see the Indians placing 
crosses everywhere and even wear- 
ing them as a symbol on their 
clothing. According to Dr. Lanctot, 
these were the last surviving in- 
dications on Canadian soil of the 
early Irish Celtic colony. 


hg 

by 
The Brotherhood of Letters 
“WE have met too late, Mr. Yeats,” said James Joyce with a 

blend of hauteur and. pity when he first met the great 

Irish poet. “ You are too old to be influenced by me.” And 
Yeats retorted scornfully: “Never have I encountered so 
much pretension with so little to show for it... .” 

“T could not write the words Mr. Joyce uses,” said Bernard 
Shaw, as he tossed his copy of Ulysses into the fire. . . . 

George Moore: “I am sick of hearing Joyce’s votaries claim 
that he has revolutionised the style of the English novel. I— 
not Joyce—have been the pioneer along that line. .. .” 

Joyce: “Mr. Martyn and Mr. Moore are not writers ot 
much originality. . . . Mr. Moore has wonderful mimetic 
ability. . . .” 

# to Joyce: “I don’t know whether you are a fountain or 
a cistern, but I am afraid you have not enough chaos in you 
to make a world... .” 

“Do you know George Moore?” somebody asked Oscar 
Wilde. “Do I know him—is it?” retorted Wilde. “Yes, I 
know him so well I have not spoken to him for ten years. . . .” 

George Moore: “Wilde paraphrased and inverted the 
witticisms and epigrams of others. His method of literary piracy 
was on the lines of the robber, Cacus, who dragged stolen cows 
backwards by the tails into his cavern so that their hoofprints 
might not lead to detection.” 

—GERALD GRIFFIN, The Wild Geese. 


Billing and Suing 
“You worry too much about money,” the jittery patient was 
told. “ Don’t do it. Just a few weeks ago I had a patient 
who couldn’t sleep because he was so worried about his tailor 
bills. I advised him to just forget about them, and he’s now 
in the best of form.” 
“TI know,” nodded the patient. “I’m his tailor.” 





This is the centenary year of the death of— 


Hogan—lIreland’s Greatest 
Sculptor 


CLAIRE O’KEEFFE 


art critics were very enthusi- 
astic about his work—Thor- 
waldsen, the greatest sculptor of 
the period, once described him. as 
“the best sculptor in Rome ”— 
Ireland’s greatest sculptor has 
never been rightly appreciated in 
his own country. 
John Hogan was born on Octo- 
ber ist, 1800, in Tallow, Co. 


oo his own contemporary 


Waterford. His family went to live , 


in Cork when he was seven. His 


father was not wealthy, as his 4 


mother (the great-grand-daughter 
of a Lord Chancellor of England) 
had been before her marriage. So 
while his childhood was happy, 
John’s parents had little money to 
spend on his education. 

At fourteen he was apprenticed 
to an attorney. He learnt little of 
law, spending every spare moment 
drawing, until the accidental dis- 
covery of his skill at copying plans 
won him a transfer to an archi- 
tect’s office. 

He attended anatomy lectures, 
and practised wood-carving from 
models he knew instinctively to be 
mediocre. But Sir Thomas Deane, 
who saw them, advised him to be 
a sculptor. 


International happenings then 
took a hand. As a token of grati- 
tude to England for the restora- 
tion of his art treasures after the 
defeat of Napoleon, Pope Pius VII 
sent to the Prince Regent (later to 
become King George IV) a collec- 
tion of casts from the most beau- 
tiful statues in Rome. These in- 
cluded the Laocoon, by Canova, 
the Belvedere Apollo and the 
Medici Venus, but they were a 
source of embarrassment to the 
British Government. 

After some vicissitudes the col- 
lection arrived in Cork. Young 
Hogan haunted the room in which 
the casts were displayed. He had 
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now some real models to copy. The 
quality of his carvings attracted 
the attention of a visiting critic, 
who suggested that the young 
student should go to Rome. A 
fund for this purpose was started 
and {£400 was subscribed by the 
people and clergy. 

Seldom has youth set out to 
conquer the world with higher 
hopes or greater ideals. John 
Hogan was determined to become 
a great artist—not only for his own 
sake but also for Ireland’s. 

His arrival in Rome on Palm 
Sunday, 1824, marked the begin- 
ning of hard work and incessant 
study. His friends were mostly 
Italians and foreign sculptors. His 
Italian teacher was a barrister, a 
Signor Gentili, afterwards to be- 
come a priest, and go in his turn 
as an exile to Ireland, there to die, 
beloved of Dublin’s poor, of the 
famine fever. 

John lodged in one of the 
poorest streets off the Corso and 
eked out his food with free grapes 
and figs. After a time he succeeded 
in renting an inexpensive studio, 
where he began his real work. His 
Shepherd Boy, Drunken Faun— 
described by Thorwaldsen as 
worthy of Ancient Greece—and 
Eve startled at the Sight of Death, 
a commission from his patron, 
Lord de Tabley, were executed in 
rapid succession. All three were 
highly praised by the critics. 

Then in 1827 he started work 
on his Dead Christ which was to 
be his masterpiece, sublime, noble, 
reverent. Hogan himself recog- 
nised its worth, and in the year 
1829 he brought it to Dublin, 
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where it may still be seen under 
the high altar of the Carmelite 
Church in Clarendon Street. The 
Italian press acclaimed this work 
as the finest piece of sculpture 
produced in Rome since the 
Renaissance. 

Dublin gave the young artist a 
very good reception, and his repu- 
tation secured him many commis- 
sions for future work in his Roman 
studio. Francis Street church 
ordered a Pieta, the cast of which 
is now over the high altar, but 
unfortunately the work was not 
finished in marble. 

The wonderful memorial group 
“ J.K.L.”, to the memory of Dr. 
Doyle, Bishop of Kildare and 
Leighlin, for St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Carlow, won him a prize, and the 
high honour of election to the 
Virtuosi Society. His statues of 
Davis, of Thomas Drummond, 
Under-Secretary for Ireland, and 
of Daniel O’Connell can be seen 
in Dublin’s City Hall. 

The marble for the O’Connell 
statue was selected by Hogan after 
an arduous search through the 
Italian countryside. The marble 
block had to be brought 250 miles 
to Rome and dragged through the 
streets by oxen, the artist being 
harassed by complaints of the 
damage being done to the paving 
stones. His studio, which had once 
belonged to the great Canova, had 
also to be enlarged to house the 
mass of marble. 

Hogan ‘lived up to his motto: 
“ There is no easy way of becom- 
ing a great artist.” He began work 
at § o'clock or even earlier, and 
never shirked the heavier manual 
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tasks which most sculptors rele- 

ted to assistants. In the evening, 

is studio was the meeting place 

for the Irish in Rome, especially 
the students from St. Isidore’s, 
San Clemente and the Augustinian 
colleges. 

After his marriage in 1838 to 
Cornelia Bevignani, an Italian girl, 
he went to live in the fashionable 
Piazza del Popolo. During the fol- 
lowing years he paid many visits 
to Ireland. 

The year of revolutions, 1848, 
saw Rome in turmoil. Fear for his 
children’s future and a desire to 
give them an Irish education in- 
fluenced his decision to go home 
for good. He found Ireland deso- 
late and prostrate by the aftermath 
of famine. He missed the blue 
skies of Italy and was bewildered 
by the lack of interest in art, in- 
comprehensible after the atmo- 
sphere of Rome. 

Hogan was a man of great per- 
Severance, sturdy independence 
and of a lofty integrity. Sarah 
Atkinson, the writer, who: knew 
him well, described him as tall, 
lithe and powerful, a man con- 


Ghastly Reflection 


spicuous in a crowd, with a 
“noble head and eagle look’. He 
was vivacious and full of gesture. 

Perhaps the conditions of life 
in those sad years may be held as 
an excuse for Ireland’s treatment 
of her greatest sculptor. The rest 
of his life, until his death in 1858, 
was not happy. As a Catholic, he 
had to fight against prejudice and 
jobbery in the ruling classes, while 
the Church could not afford to 
give him many commissions. One 
of his greatest disappointments, 
and one which caused a break- 
down in his health, was the rejec- 
tion of his model for a monument 
to Thomas Moore. 

He was working on a Pieta for 
Dominick Street church in Dub- 
lin when he became seriously ill. 
During his sickness he read, as 
was his daily habit, The Imitation 
of Christ, and gazed fervently on 
an engraving of Christ, given to 
him long ago by Thorwaldsen. 
His friend, Cardinal Cullen, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who had visited 
him almost daily, had just left the 
sick man’s room when, on March 
26th, 1858, John Hogan died. 


AVE you ever thought how many minutes in every day most 
of us devote to nursing grievances, manufacturing sharp 
retorts, cursing our luck, allowing ourselves to be annoyed by 


trifles? 


It will be a ghastly reflection, when we come to die, that 
we’ve spent perhaps one year of our lives working ourselves 
into a fury because our breakfast egg is underboiled. 


—STEPHEN MCKENNA. 


[LONG-FaceD doctor to patient: “Let me know if this pre-_ 
scription works—I’m having the same trouble myself.” 





An American film star liberated this 
place of enchantment 


It was Raining in the 
Isle of Caprice! 


JOHN J. 


couLpD whistle The Isle of 

Capri well enough to realise that 

the thing had a certain haunting 
charm all its own, but the name 
“Capri” meant little to me. I 
never guessed the day would come 
when I would set foot on that 
enchanted island in the blue 
Mediterranean, the very name of 
which is synonymous with our 
earthly ideas of paradise, and 
which has been a holiday resort 
ever since the days of the Emperor 
Tiberius. He, in fact, came to 
Capri long before Gracie Fields 
and ex-King Farouk—sometime 
between 42 B.c. and A.D. 37. 

I myself came to Capri on a 
summer day many years later. I 
came—and I hate to admit this— 
in the middle of a torrential down- 
pour. Here was the reputed isle of 
sunshine, the legendary paradise 
of the blue and sunny Mediter- 
ranean, and I could hardly see it 
through the mist. Instead of the 
Neapolitan folk-songs, which I had 
expected, I could hear only thun- 
der, while lightning split the sky 
above the Bay of Naples. 


DUNNE 


But, then, almost as suddenly as 
it had come, the storm passed, and 
sunlight appeared like giant 
theatre spotlights through the 
clouds, pouring down upon us 
with an unforgettable brilliance 
that threw into relief all the 
breath-taking irregularities of that 
wonderful coastline which has 
been aptly described as a lovely 
necklace of pearls. 

Behind us was Sorrento, where 
our little steamboat had halted for 
a few minutes to drop a couple of 
passengers, and, to starboard, the 
island of Ischia was emerging from 
the lifting mist. But our deck, sun- 
bathed now, was charged with an 
electric atmosphere, for we wers 
filled with that strange exhilaration 
one feels when something for 
which one has waited long lies 
just ahead. We hardly spoke . . . 
a dream was coming true... 
Capri lay before us. 

A rocky shoulder of land 
haunched itself out of the 
champagne-like Mediterranean. 
Already, we could make out the 
pearl-white walls of one of the 
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villas for which the island is 
famous. 

Nearer .. . nearer... then our 
little steamboat changed course 
and headed for the embracing 
arms of a toy-like harbour. Here, 
along the wall and in the street 
beyond it, was a strange jumble of 
humanity. There were scores of 
hotel-porters, each loudly extolling 
the virtues of the cheapest and best 
hotel on the island. They spoke 
rapidly and shrilly and the result 


was a confusing babel. 

There were flamboyantly iressed 
American tourists, every one of 
whom was armed with a cine- 
camera. Mixing incongruously 


with these were quaintly-attired 
peasant women and fisherfolk, and 
doubtless a scattering of million- 


aires and screen-stars, if we had 
the inclination to seek them out. 

It is difficult to sort out the 
various features of this island 
which the whole world has 
adopted. From the marina, where 
you get off the steamboat, you can 
take one of the most eccentric rail- 
ways in the world up to the village 
of Capri itself. Or should you be 
feeling particularly energetic—but 
under a warm Italian sun you 
probably won’t be—you may get 
there on your feet, simply by 
ascending almost 800 steps. There 
are other methods of getting to the 
village, and I discovered one of 
them : I engaged the services of a 
madman with a_ high-powered 
Lancia car. 

He was standing beside his 
wonderful car close to the jetty. 
Two points about the ensemble 


struck me. The driver weighed 
about fifteen stone, and the <ar 
was of decidedly uncertain vintage. 
On appearances, however, I had 
rashly misjudged that Lancia. 

Our driver rushed his car at 
hairpin bends with a ferocity that 
stupified at least one Dubliner who 
was more accustomed to a sedate 
thirty along the Stillorgan Road. I 
remember little of that nightmare 
journey, and I should like to have 
made it at a pace that would have 
allowed at least some scrutiny of 
the cacti plants and the dense 
tropical vegetation that bordered 
the roadway. 

When anybody got into our way 
during our mad career, our driver 
bellowed with a roar that would 
have done justice to the bull of 
Bashan. Only occasionally did he 
resort to blowing the horn. As the 
top cap of this instrument was 
missing, anyway, and the thing 
had to be operated by strumming 
two naked wires together, the 
roaring was easier and, judging by 
results, equally effective. 

We did, however, arrive safely 
for lunch at the Hotel Paradiso- 
Eden, an establishment which 
afterwards made the neadlines 
when ex-King Farouk stayed in it 
during the first weeks of his 
enforced exile. It was towards the 
close of this meal, that started c€ 
with spaghetti and ended with a 
local Caprisan wine, that we 
received bad news. We were 
informed that owing to the heavy 
rainfall and subsequently rising 
tides, we would be unable to visit 
the famous Blue Grotto. 
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I was not worried unduly. I was 
more anxious to fulfil a literary 
pilgrimage, and so long as the ele- 
ments did not prevent a visit to 
Axel Munthe’s Villa of San 
Michele, I was happy. 

Dominating one section of the 
island, the Villa of San Michele is, 
indeed, the sun-trap that Doctor 
Munthe intended it to be. Built by 
him on the site of one of Tiberius’s 
villas, its terraces look down on the 
harbour far below. It was at this 
spot that Munthe had stood, as a 
young student, and vowed that he 
would earn enough in Paris as a 
doctor to return some day. 

Within these walls he had 
written his Story of San Michele, 
which has been translated into 
almost thirty languages. I wand- 
ered through the rooms, patrolled 
by attendants now since the villa 
passed into the hands of the 
Swedish people on its owner’s 
death in 1949 at the age of ninety- 
two, but furnished still with those 
rare antiques, a lifetime’s collec- 
tion, about which Munthe wrote 
so lovingly. 

Here is the desk where Axel 
Munthe worked . . . here the 
grinning skull which the world has 
heard about . . fare pottery 
excavated, perhaps, from the ruins 
of that other villa that stood here 
in the days of Tiberius 
ROM a recent report: “ 

principal.” 
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trinkets and curios from the four 
corners of the earth . . . a priceless 
inlaid table which had once been 
used by a peasant woman for 
washing purposes . . . an ageworn 
sphinx, inscrutable with the 
secrets of the years, that had been 
raised from the sea-bed below the 
cliffs where it had lain for 
centuries. .. . 

Eventually, I tore myself away 
from Munthe and Tiberius and 
resignedly boarded my Lancia 
again. “Where do you come 
from ?” inquired the madman at 
the wheel, as we rounded a corner 
at fifty. “Ireland,” I replied. 
“Oh,” he said with a chuckle, 
“rainy Ireland . . .” I said noth- 
ing. I had just felt the large drops 
through the tattered canvases of 
the Lancia. We arrived at the 
marina in a downpour. 

I sailed away that evening, and 
as we pulled out of the little jetty 
I wondered what secret, indefin- 
able enchantment, besides ‘the 
enchantment of sun and sea, does 
Capri possess. It has always drawn 
the famous, wealthy and romantic, 
irresistibly; and as Charles Graves 
has pointed out, it was not sur- 
prising that the American warship 
that came to liberate Capri, after 
the evacuation of the Nazis, was 
under the command of Dougias 
Fairbanks, Junior ! 


. . . She seemed unable to grasp the 


—Irish Banking Magazine. 


A PrRoup father has told me that his children are at the perfect 
age: “Too old to cry at night and too young to borrow 
my car.” 


—TATLER in the Irish Independent. 





A Bead of Maritime Counties—4 


Cork’s Brilliance Makes Me 
Tongue-tied 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


ORK is the largest county in 

Ireland and the most diver- 

sified. County Galway—to 
which we shall come soon— 
“hangs together” in a way which 
Cork doesn’t. 

There are, at least, two Corks: 
North Cork and West Cork; and 
there is also Cork City, which is a 
place to itself. Born in Cork and 
living my early life in West Cork 
(but not so very far west), I cannot 
talk much about North Cork. 

The Blackwater which gushes 
under the railway bridge at 
Mallow brings you _ through 
Fermoy and right through its 
lovely valley till it turns and 
comes to rest in the ocean at 
Youghal just inside the County 
Cork border, barely saving her 
face. 

But the Blackwater seems: to 
belong more to Waterford than to 
Cork. Yet I must remember that 
playwright T. C. Murray comes 
from there, and novelist Canon P. 
A. Sheehan and Eamon de Valera 
and Cardinal Manning learnt their 
early lessons in Charleville, so 
there is something to be said for 
North-East Cork. 

But it is a stupid country— 


stupid, I mean, in comparison with 
Cork City and West Cork. I am a 
little afraid of the city itself; its 
brilliance makes me tongue-tied— 
I want to get home to humdrum 
Dublin. Yet I must linger a few 
days there. I must see the Honan 
chapel again, its Harry Clarke 
windows, its lovely Art Gallery. I 
must walk its quays. 

The Art Gallery in Cork has a 
wonderful donation. It can buy 
pictures and (with the aid of the 
Haverty Trust) it is the best pro- 
vincial Gallery outside Belfast. 

But going westward from Cork, 
what will you meet? So many 
things! Kinsale, full of history, 
very much decayed since I was a 
boy there forty-five years ago; but 
I think they are trying to preserve 
the remnants. But it must be 
worth a visit. Better than sand- 
torn Wexford, better than 
Youghal, you cannot afford to 
miss it. 

I remember at the Old Head 
the City of Chicago foundering, 
everyone saved but I think that 
one man had his leg broken. 
Staring from a high window in 
Fisher Street as a very small boy, 
I saw the wagonettes driving in 
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the survivors to Kinsale. 

For years afterwards you could 
see the hulk of the City of 
Chicago lying on the west side of 
the Old Head of Kinsale. Much 
later on, almost at the same place, 
there was the torpedoing of the 
Lusitania in which so many valu- 
able lives were lost, particularly 
that of art connoisseur Hugh 
Lane. 

Going west I think you might 
spend a luncheon hour at Bandon. 
The Bandon river (reaching the 
sea at Kinsale) rushes through it, 
and often on my way to school 
brother Arthur and _ myself 
watched the salmon pressing up 
against the stream. But there is 
very much to see in Bandon, 
including a Grammar School 
founded by Charles II where my 
brother and I got a meagre educa- 
tion. 

Unlike the seashore of Wicklow 
and Wexford, County Cork and 
County Kerry throw out feelers 
on every hand. There is hardly 
a harbour in County Cork which 
is not a refuge for boats. I could 
name them—Cobh, Kinsale, 
Bantry Bay, the Kenmare River 
and Roaring Water Bay. 

From Kenmare River we touch 
on Kerry, but this must remain for 
another article. But both Kinsale 
and Bantry Bay had their import- 
ance in Irish history. If the Battle 
of Kinsale had not been lost in 


You know what capital 
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1600, the history of Ireland might 
be quite different. If Bantry Bay 
had not been lost by Wolfe Tone 
the history of Ireland could again 
be different. 

Sometimes it was bad man- 
ceuvreship, sometimes, as in the 
case of Wolfe Tone, it was just 
rotten weather, but at any rate any 
follower of Irish history must look 
on these two harbours, Kinsale 
and Bantry Bay, as two of the 
most tragic episodes in Irish 
history. 

But let us not dwell on the his- 
tory of “old unhappy far-off 
things and battles long ago ”. Let’s 
look at the lovely landscape we get 
from Bandon to the edge of Kerry. 
Down by the seashore at Glen- 
garriff the greenery is almost 
tropical; frost very seldom shines 
there and very seldom snow. 

Going from Glengarriff to 
Kerry via Kenmare you can do the 
old-fashioned Tunnel Pass or the 
new utterly lonely Healy Pass, one 
of the loneliest roads im Ireland. 
I have a notion that you get a 
more kindly feeling from West 
Cork than you do from Kerry, and 
yet I adore Kerry and I know it 
better than the whole of County 
Cork. 

But let us pretend that we have 
just come over the hill and are 
now dropping into Kenmare, 
which is a lovely little town, and 
now we are in Kerry. 


punishment is? Income-tax. 


SURVEY of college students reveals that only 11 per cent. 
have early marriage in mind. The other 89 per cent. are 


studying for a bachelor’s degree. 





Which ts odder—a silent woman 
or a three-horned cow ? 


A Houseful of Daughters 


M. MURPHY 


“FT was a woman, a widovw- 
woman with a houseful o’ 
daughters, an’ she had a brave 

good farm o’ land. They were no- 

way good-lookin’ and she wanted 
to get them off her hands: so she 
knew she be to give them a farm 

a piece or a divide. There was an 

old man lived beside her and she 

wanted his farm o’ land. 

“He was the sort of man that 
was fond of playin’ cards an’ takin’ 
a drop o’ drink, an’ he had no 
woman of his own. But he was fair 
gettin’ through his money and with 
the drink an’ the late nights an’ 
not lookin’ after himself he was 
bad with pains. So this day he says 
to the woman, the widow: ‘ For 
why should he work an’ be killin’ 
himself; if she would take the farm 
an’ give him his meat an’ a trifle 
of money when he wanted it, she 
could have the farm.’ 

“Tf he got bad he’d have one of 
the girls to look after him: that 
was the idea: a canny old boy. 

“And says the woman, the 
widow, to him: ‘For why would 
you work?’ she says, ‘ an’ you bad 
wi’ pains. Give me the farm an’ 
I'll feed an’ bed you an’ give you 
all the oaten-bread an’ milk you 
want.’ 


“She had twelve cows. _ 

“So she got the farm off him 
and fed him for a couple of years, 
and he had a healthy appetite an’ 
no worry now, an’ he was playin’ 
away at the cards till all hours wi’ 
the boys. She give him his meals, 
but he run into a spell of bad luck; 
so then he joined to look for a 
trifle of money off her. ‘Give me 
twenty pounds,’ he says. ‘ For why 
would I give you money?’ says 
she. 

“He told her she had his farm. 
‘Aw,’ says she, ‘I fed you for 
nothin’ for long past. You’ve over- 
ate the price of your piece 0’ 
ground.’ 

“It went to law, an’ she bate 
him at the law someway. An’ says 
he: ‘Ill make a plan.’ An’ he 
made a plan with the young fellows 
he was playing cards with; an’ the 
plan was that he had the blink: 
could blink a cow or horse-beast 
or anythin’: they put out that he 
had the Black Art all the time. 
They told the widow but she said 
she didn’t give a damn for the 
blinkin’, she wasn’t afeert of him, 

“So they made the plan. The 
plan was to steal one of her cows, 
an’ the young fellows, didn’t they 
steal a cow of hers and take ar’ 


This Antrim folktale is condensed from Ulster Folklife 
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hide her, the cow, away in a glen 
and tethered her. They knocked a 
horn off her taking her to the glen 
in the dark. 

“Well, the woman, the widow, 
missed the cow and she had the 
daughters lookin’ for her, but they 
couldn’t find her: so she went, the 
widow, to the old man and rapped 
him up out of bed. ‘ You stole my 
cow,’ says she. ‘I stole none of 
your cows,’ says he; ‘I didn’t know 
she was stole.’ ‘ Well,’ says she, ‘I 
heard you have the Black Art: I 
heard what you can do,’ she says. 
‘I want her back.’ ‘ Well,’ says he, 
‘if I take her back would you find 
it hard to give me oaten bread an’ 
a drop of milk?’ 

“Well, she didn’t know: she’d 
see. But could he tell her where 
the cow was first. Says he ‘It'll be 
a hard job to find her,’ he says. 


‘All right,’ she says, ‘Ill give you 
milk an’ bread. Come up to the 
house.’ ‘It'll be a hard job,’ he 
says; ‘very hard. I'd need a taste 
of whiskey as well.’ 


“Up she went and sent a 
daughter for a bottle of whiskey 
and come back to the old man and 
he drunk a good taste of it. ‘ Take 
more if it'll help,’ she says. ‘If 
it'll hurry the cow back, take 
another taste.’ 

“He took a good slug. He was 
taking another and she stopped 
him: ‘That'll do till you find the 
cow.’ 

“Well, he got an ould book 
and let on to be readin’ some 
gibberish out of it and made a 
sign or two and he started to 
sweat—the whiskey was workin’. 
‘I told you it would be a hard 
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job,’ he says, and he joined to wipe 
more sweat off himself—the 
whiskey. ‘I see your cow,’ he says. 
‘Where?’ says she. ‘ Your cow’s 
in a glen just borderin’ Clough- 
mills.’ ‘ As far away as that,’ says 
she. ‘I’m bringin’ her back,’ he 
says. 

“He let on to make more signs 
and sayed more gibberish. ‘Clough- 
mills?’ says she. ‘No, she’s at 
Antrim now—’ ‘Do you want to 
bust the cow?’ says she; ‘ drive her 
azy or you'll kill her.’ 

“And says he, ‘She’s lost a 
horn as well for bein’ tethered in 
thon glen...’ 

“ An’ he told her where she’d 
find her cow, and so the woman, 
the widow, and a few of the 
daughters went and got the cow 
tethered in the glen and took her 
home and tied her in the byre. Next 
mornin’ she come an’ rapped the 
old man up again. And says she: 
‘The horn’s off the cow as you 
sayed good enough,’ she says. “You 
could find the cow. You can put 
on a horn then?’ ‘ A very hard job 
that,’ says he. ‘Til give you meal 
an’ milk an’ oaten-bread while you 
live,’ says she, coaxin’ him: the 
loss of the horn would spoil the 
look and sale of the cow, she 
couldn’t fortune her off with one 
of the daughters. ‘Ill give you 
milk,’ she says, ‘an’ oaten-bread 
an’ meal while you live.’ ‘I’d want 
more,’ says he: ‘a very hard job 
to put a horn on the cow.’ 

“ She said she’d send for more 
whiskey: ‘ I’d need that an’ more,’ 
says he. ‘ You have the Black Art,’ 
says she; ‘you can do it if you 
want.’ 
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“He said this was the hardest 
job in the world. In the end she 
made a bargain to give him money, 
so much a week, and his keep. So 
she got him another taste of 
whiskey; she wanted to see a horn 
back on the cow. ‘While I’m on 
the job then,’ says he, ‘ you’re not 
to speak or all my hard work will 
be lost.’ ‘T’ll not speak,’ she says. 
“Very good,’ says he, ‘bring up 
the cow.’ 

“One of the daughters brought 
up the cow and he joined to 
sweat—the whiskey again—and 
said it was a very hard job, and he 
joined to put gibberish out of him. 
‘You won’t speak now?’ says he, 
an’ the sweat blindin’ him. ‘I 
won’t speak,’ says the woman, the 


When Homer Nods 


OUGH employing picturesque language, 


widow; ‘get on with your work.’ 

“He put more gibberish out of 
him. And says he: ‘One horn .. .’ 

““ She didn’t speak a word, the 
woman. He waited a while, an’ he 
had a stick, a Rowan-tree, a 
Gentle Bush, an’ he drew the stick 
down along the cow, an’ says he: 
‘Two horns. . .” ‘ Saviour above,’ 
she says, ‘ an’ how many horns do 
you want to put on me cow— 
That’s—That’ll be three already 
.. .!’ “Why did you speak?’ says 
he. ‘I told you not to speak. My 
whole work’s lost an’ I can’t do it 
twice. You may take your cow 
away.” 

“And she had to, an’ he kept her 
to her bargain and had a brave life 
of it while he lived ever after.” 


novelists fre- 


quently make use of the proverbial bull. 
Writes Arnold Bennett: “ She won 15,000 francs in as many 


minutes.” Pretty long spell. 


Another novelist says: “Charlotte von Stern was, when 


Goethe first met her, several years older than himself.” But 
later, of course, he caught her up. 

“ He rested his feet on the back of a chair, and blew. smoke 
rings with half-closed eyes.” I have seen it done with the 
mouth. 

“ Marjorie would often take her eyes from the deck and 
cast them far out to sea.” That is what Izaak Walton would 


1 “ er 
call “a good cast —Tuam Herald. 


The Divine Sculptor 
T is the common wonder of all men how among so many 
million of faces there should be none alike. 


—BROWNE. 
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You are what you do 
Be Wise— 
Begin to 
Live! 


O. A. B. 


SOO H@ 

ANY persons who do not 
M appreciate time waste it like 

dirty river water. Usually, 
they are the first to blame their 
failures in life on “bad luck”, 
“ discrimination”, or a second 
cousin. 

They start out to do one thing, 
but end up by doing something 
altogether different. They never 
seem to be able to keep things on 
the right track. And they become 
impatient and restless because 
their dreams and ambitions are 
always running into dead ends. 

Other persons, who make up a 
much smaller and more successful 
group, realise that time is a care- 
fully rationed item, so they make a 
little bit of it go a long way. To 
them, time is a living thing, and 
its value may be measured in great 
enjoyment as well as pounds, shil- 
lings and pence. By putting every 
second to work, they bring the 
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rich substance of a full and happy 
life within their daily reach. 

The efficient use of time is one 
sure way of getting more than your 
money’s worth out of life. You 
must start, however, by picking 
up the stray seconds which you 
ordinarily throw away. 

Spend minutes carefully, and 
you will be amazed at how well 
the hours can take care of them- 
selves. For it is only by capturing 
the stray in-between times of each 
day that you may hope to chalk 
up fractions of that second “ un- 
demanded” mile, which was 
Theodore Roosevelt’s formula for 
success. 

Hazlitt started the oft-quoted 
truism that if you want to get 
something done fast you should 
ask a busy man. “ The more we 
do,” said Hazlitt, “the more we 
can do; the busier we are, the 
more leisure we have.” 

Here is the reason why the best 
travellers in our 20th century are 
those who enjoy packing the most 
into each day. “Do it!” are 
two of the most precious words in 
the English language if you will 
take them seriously. 

My Dad always told his six boys 
each spring when the fish started 
to bite, “Remember, when it 
comes to fishing worms, a bed of 
roses, or a pile of money, the only 
satisfactory way to get them is to 
dig.” “ The man who removed the 
mountain,” the Chinese say, 
“ was he who began carrying away 
the small stones.” 


The late Dr. George Washington 
Carver was living proof that “ you 
are what you do.” He knew early 


The Magnificat 
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in life that at least one Chinese 
proverb was more than a half- 
truth. “ Start where you are,” ad- 
vised Dr. Carver, “ with what you 
have. Make something of it. Never 
be satisfied.” 

Theodore Roosevelt’s favourite 
way of building a fire under some- 
one was to emphasise that “ Never 
in history has a man who has lived 
a life of ease left a name worth re- 
membering.” You just can’t plant 
a reputation that will take root 
and withstand the elements along 
life’s way unless you do plenty of 
spadework. 

What do you like to do with 
your time? If your honest answer 
is, “ To fill it with work, to learn, 
to discover, and to produce some- 
thing new,” then you should never 
again find yourself complaining 
that you “Have time on your 
hands ”, “ Time drags ”, or “ The 
days never seem to end ”. 

To use time today as though it 
will run out on you tomorrow is 
the cardinal code that holds the 
secret of living life to the full. 
This is what Theodore Roosevelt 
had in mind when he said: “ Far 
and away the best prize that life 
has to offer is the chance to work 
hard at work worth doing.” 

When you procrastinate, post- 
pone things until tomorrow be- 
cause comforts lull you into laxity 
today, you risk losing your best 
chances to “work hard at work 
worth doing”. 

Between the age of twenty-five 
and normal retirement, you have 
a total of about 100,000 work- 
hours within your reach. They are 
yours and yours alone, each single 


second of them. And what you are 
or what you will be depends on 
how you use them, now. 

Indeed, Seneca analysed human 
nature well when he reminded his 
associates: “ You are always com- 
plaining that your days are so few, 
and acting as though there would 
be no end to them.” 

What you do with the 100,000- 
odd work hours that are being 
meted out to you will make or 
break you. You are what you do, 
even more so than what you eat 
or think, because so often it is 
what you begin, what you do, that 
determines how well you eat and 
the value of your thoughts. 

If, because of your age,ya good 
percentage of your life-hours has 
already run out on you, remember 
that the quality of idbecanper 
can frequently compensate for a 
lack of quantity hour-gutput. As 
the old proverb says: “ He lives 
long who lives well.’? 

I know a lot of men who really 
didn’t start to “Tlive” until after 
they were forced into retirement— 
because they hadn’t found the 
formula sooner history is filled 
with men who started to live and 
became sucgessful after reaching 
sixty! Fortunate is the man or 
woman who discovers how to get 
the most enjoyment out of life as 
early in life as possible. But it is 
never too late to make the most 
of whatever time is left to you. 

“Dare to be wise, and begin!” 
counselled Horace. He who post- 
pones the hour of living is like the 
rustic who waits for the river to 
run out before he crosses. You 
can’t build for your future on what 
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you are going to do. If you sit back 
and wait for the right time to get 
started, you'll not go very far. 

St. Paul made it very clear that 
“ you are what you do”. “If any 
man will not work,” he said, 
“neither let him eat.” If this 
seems like an uncompromising 
lesson on how to rid the world of 
laziness, that is no doubt exactly 
what St. Paul meant it to be. 

Know how to spend time, and 
you never will live the life of ease 
of which Theodore Roosevelt was 


thinking. You will then certainly 
live a happy and full life. Your 
life will be worth remembering at 
least by you and your loved ones. 

If you can do things that will 
outlive you because of their crea- 
tive and enduring values, you also 
stand the chance of leaving your 
imprint among generations yet to 
be born . . . as well as enjoy the 


everlasting reward that God has 
guaranteed those who give a good 
account of their earthly steward- 
ship. 


When Compensation Sets In 


UOTATIONS from accident reports by motorists to their 


insurance companies : — 


“TI misjudged a lady crossing the street.” 
“Coming home I drove into the wrong house and collided 


with a tree I haven’t got.” 


“I was perceeding (sic) along the road at a moderate speed 
when another car rushed out of a side turning and turned 
upside down in a ditch. It was his fault as he said P.T.O.” 

“TI consider neither vehicle was to blame, but if either was 


to blame it was the other one.” 


“I unfortunately ran over a pedestrian andthe old gentle- 
man was taken to hospital much regretting the circumstances.” 
“The other car collided with me without giving warning of 


his intention.” 


“Cow wandered into my car. I was afterwards informed 


that the cow was half-witted.” 


“ She suddenly saw me, lost her head, and we met.” 


It Shouldn’t Fly! 


[7 is a sober scientific fact. The bumble bee’s wing-span is 

far too small-for his abundant body; and what wings he 
has got will not beat fast enough to lift him from the ground. 
Ask any aircraft designer and he will confirm that, according 
to all the laws of science, the bumble bee is earth-bound. 

But the bee has never heard of science and his life is 
governed by a law far higher than the law of gravity. In 
defiance of logic, he spreads his stubby’ little wings and soars 


into the sunlight. 





One of the great blights on human happiness .. . 


We are All Snobs 


LYNN 


LITTLE of our pleasure, but 
A: great part of our un- 

happiness, is caused by the 
pretence that we are other than we 
really are. 

Snobbery is the curse of most of 
us, that continual attempt to blow 
up a frog to the size of an ass, 
which leads us into so many 
deceits, so many disloyalties, so 
much ingratitude, so much cruelty. 
Every class of society suffers from 
the curse, a dustman as well as a 
grocer, a sweep as well as a 
carpet-knight. 

It is not well to despise or to 
envy. Discontent is not divine ex- 
cept it is followed by action. It is 
not enough to be discontented with 
our lot, or to grudge others their 
prosperity and pretend that we are 
as fortunate as they. The pretence 
is a canker that eats the roots of 
action and spreads a green slime 
of jealousy over our stagnation. 

Snobbery embitters life, poisons 
friendship, clogs human kindness. 
How many a family would be kind 
to humbler neighbours in distress 
did they not fear that the un- 
fortunates would “presume ” on 
the good will when the crisis was 
over? 

How many a man has cold- 
shouldered a worthy fellow, a 
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potential friend, on account of the 
cut of his clothes or the broad- 
ness of his accent? One of the 
inhabitants of Pongo Terrace— 
who cannot afford it—buys a 
motor car, and straightway gloom, 
envy, discontent and repining in- 
vade every house in the block. 
The metamorphoses of the spirit 
of snobbery are astonishing. I 
know a man whose brother has 
got on very well in the world—so 
well that he and his family no 
longer acknowledge relationship 
with my acquaintance. And my 
acquaintance, not unnaturally, in 
the circumstances, detests his suc- 
cessful brother. But he is secretly 
rather proud of the _ success, 
mentions it occasionally, to his own 
exaltation, and has cut a number 
of his friends in consequence of it. 
Snobbery about food is wide- 
spread. Above {£1,000 a year a 
an “dines.” Up to that figure 
he “has his dinner.” The snob- 
beries of dressing to eat would 
require half a column to set forth. 
The permutations and combina- 
tions of black ties, white ties, 
dinner jackets, white waistcoats, 
tails, buttons, and mufflers run to 
astronomical figures. 
You may even commit the un- 
pardonable sin in connection with 
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shirt-front studs. When two studs 
are being worn the thorough- 
going snob would be as much 
upset about going out with one 
stud as if he had swallowed the 
second. 

To turn up at the right place in 
the wrong clothes, or at the wrong 
place in the right clothes, is 
equally damning. You might as 
well commit social hara-kiri at 
once, and eat in your shirt sleeves. 

But in the very highest circles 
this branch of snobbery takes on a 
negative form. The daughter of a 
peer, for example, could eat a 
potted herring off the corner of a 
newspaper without losing caste. It 
would even be considered modish 
if she licked her fingers. 

Of all the sorrows caused by the 
artificial rules of snobbery, those 
due to blunders in eating are the 
most excruciating. And _ the 
etiquette of eating is so variable. 
You may eat peas with a knife in 
houses where you daren’t drink 
out of your saucer. The only 
human beings that eat naturally 
are babies. It is levelling to re- 
member that a peer’s baby and a 
labourer’s eat in the same way. 

Nor is snobbery confined to the 
middle-class and the wealthy. 
There is a snobbery of servants. 
The becapped maid of a house 
with three servants looks down on 
the maid-of-all-work in a smaller 
house. The butler patronises the 
groom. Servants despise the less 
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distinguished and less opulent 
guests nearly as much as their 
masters do; and can make them 
feel their inferiority. 

I still remember the air of out- 
raged condescension with which a 
valet in a great house many years 
ago laid out my well-worn even- 
ing clothes. But I deserved his 
scorn. I had already transgressed 
his code of inverted snobbery by 
speaking to him as if he were a 
human being. 

It was through having brought 
home to me certain of my own 
snobberies that I came to write 
this article. For we are all snobs, 
all pretending to be other than we 
are; all willing to quit the society 
in which we are happy and feel at 
ease in order to be uncomfortable 
and despised in surroundings to 
which we are unaccustomed. 

I have seen people unexpectedly 
enriched. Hardly any of them were 
made happy by their new wealth. 
Instead of wisely remaining in 
their old surroundings and being 
more comfortable than before, 
they straightway moved into more 
expensive society and began a new 
poverty. 

To be free from snobbery, to 
acknowledge the truth about one’s 
position in life, simply and without 
shame, and be able to receive 
success without arrogance and in 
gratitude, is to be free from one of 
the great blights on human hap- 
piness. 


Worry never robs tomorrow of its sorrows; it only saps today 


of its strength. 


—A. J. CRONIN. 


]F golf is played for exercise, how is it that the player who 
manages to get the least of it wins? 





Your amazing endocrine glands. And then there 
are the enzymes—the policemen that control 
traffic in your body 


How are Your Hormones ? 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


HAT is responsible for the 

drastic changes in_ the 

human body that accompany 
adolescence? Why does a boy’s 
voice change at a certain age? 
Why is it that some people are 
excitable, dynamic, always on the 
go? Why are others moody, slow- 
moving, easygoing; still others 
irritable and at odds with the 
world? 

For decades, scientists kept 
making guesses in an attempt to 
answer such questions as these. 

We now know that there are six 
especially vital glands in your body 
called endocrine glands. They are: 
the pituitary at the base of the 
brain, the thyroid and parathy- 
roids in the throat, the thymus in 
the chest, the pancreas in the 
abdominal region, the adrenals 
capping the kidneys, and the sex 
glands. 

Normally, all of the glands of 
the endocrine system pour their 
secretions, the hormones, directly 
into your blood stream. The 
blood stream carries the hormones 
to many organs of your body and 
also from one endocrine gland to 
another. 


Your whole endocrine gland 
system, if you are well, is in bal- 
ance. When the working of one 
gland is disturbed the working of 
one or more of the others may be 
disturbed. It is just this kind of 
disturbance that comes to women 
with the change of life. 

Although all the glands in the 
human body are vitally important, 
the pituitary gland is the most 
important. This gland is situated 
at the base of-the brain just back 
of the root of the nose and pro- 
tected by nature by a bony safe- 
guard shaped like a saddle. The 
pituitary itself is no larger than a 
small-sized pea. 

Disorders of the pituitary affect 
production of its important hor- 
mones, such as the ones that con- 
trol growth. Any unnaturally tall 
or short person doesn’t need to be 
told that height and body build 
have a lot to do with personality. 

The Napoleonic complexes of 
some very short people, eager to 
show they’re just as good as any- 
body, is just one obvious type of 
personality stemming from a pitu- 
itary accident. 

On the other hand, and at the 


Condensed from God’s World And You (The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, U.S.A. $3.95) 
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other extreme, few tall, homely 
people do so well as Abraham 
Lincoln in overcoming the effects 
of an oversupply of growth hor- 
mones, which accounted for Lin- 
coln’s extreme tallness, awkward- 
ness, and large feet, hands and 
facial features. 

There is a small lobe at the base 
of the pituitary gland that secretes 
the antidiuretic hormone. This is 
the trigger chemical that serves as 
one of the main regulators of water 
balance in the body. If the supply 
of this hormone becomes too little, 
a person will display abnormally 
severe thirst (polydipsia). Exces- 
sive secretion of this chemical into 
the blood stream, on the other 
hand, results in polyuria. 

The chief regulators of body 
temperature are the thyroids and 
the frontal lobe of the pituitary. 
Death will result within a few days 
if either of these glands is re- 
moved and the patient is exposed 
to temperatures only a few degrees 
below normal. 

The thyroid is closely tied up 
with your emotions. It determines 
to a large extent how speedy your 
reactions are. When the thyroid 
gland functions normally we pro- 
ceed about our business at a usual 
and normal pace. If the thyroid is 
overactive, the pace quickens, the 
heart beats faster, the skin feels 
warmer, the eyes stare, hunger is 
greater and the body uses up more 
food. It’s like a furnace with all 
dampers open. 

When your thyroid is function- 
ing properly, you have in your 
body about 1/250th of an ounce 
of the hormone, thyroxine. That’s 


ehh mn nhnhe 
Tre extent of the pigmenta- 

tion of the body is deter- 
mined by enzymes. As one of 
our amino acids, tyrosine, is 
combined with oxygen, it forms 
dark-coloured products, the so- 
called melanins, which produce 
the colour of the hair, eyes, and 
skin. 

It is entirely within the realm 
of biochemical possibility that 
some day an inhibitor will be 
found which, when fed, will 
slow down the enzymes which 
produce the melanin pigments, 
enabling us to lighten skin pig- 
mentation at will. 

Or, on the other hand, we 
might find an enzyme accelera- 
tor, as well, which will enable us 
to darken lighter skins. 


—Dr. Ernest Borak. 
pmpupupupupupniapapapnenpaga’ | 
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a microscopically small amount, 
but let there be the slightest varia- 
tion in it, and strange things can 


happen to personality—even a 
mental degradation to the point of 
imbecility. 

Nestling close to the thyroid 
are some tiny capsule-like glands 
called parathyroids. If they don’t 
do their job properly, calcium 
levels in the blood are changed and 
something deeply disturbing to 
the personality may result. Our 
bones are a kind of calcium ware- 
house with the parathyroids as 
doormen. If defective parathyroids 
allow too much or too little cal- 
cium to be withdrawn from the 
warehouse into the blood, the con- 
sequence may be disastrous. 

The parathyroid glands are the 
smallest endocrine glands in the 
body—about the size of a pinhead. 





HOW ARE YOUR HORMONES? 


Indeed they are so tiny that they 
were not discovered until 1880. 
They were called the parathyroids 
because they are found on the 
upper, rear portion of the thyroid 
gland, which is located in the neck. 

The usual number of para- 
thyroid glands in man is four, but 
occasionally there may be two or 
three or, rarely, six. Smaller than 
a grain of wheat, often so em- 
bedded in thyroid tissue that they 
are hidden from the surgeon’s eye, 
it is no wonder that they so long 
escaped detection. 

The adrenal glands are a pair of 
ductless glands, located near the 
upper end of the kidneys. They 
pour their secretions, one of which 
is called adrenalin, directly into 
the blood stream. When an extra 
amount of adrenalin is added to 
the blood, the entire nervous and 
muscular system grows tense; the 
brain and the senses become alert; 
vision and hearing become more 
acute; breathing grows rapid and 
a tremendous flood of energy is 
released. You immediately become 
a fighting mechanism prepared to 
cope with amy emergency. Re- 
moval of both adrenal glands 
from animals results in death in 
about forty-eight hours. Their de- 
Struction by disease in humans 
produces Addison’s Disease, which 
usually results in death. 

Insulin, of course, is standard 
treatment for diabetics which 
keeps them alive and well. This is 
the hormone from the islets of 
Langerhans in the pancreas. In 
diabetes these islet tissues have 
degenerated and no longer produce 
enough insulin to handle starches 
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and sugars. But insulin is not a 
cure. It is a replacement treatment. 


“Enzyme” is the name for 
dozens of nature’s most mysterious 
chemical workers that are con- 
stantly at work inside the human 
body. “ Enzymes,” says Dr. G. J. 
Martin, “are vital chemical agents 
that regulate living processes and 
police the chemical reactions on 
which all life depends. They occur 
in all known living substances, in- 
cluding plants, fungi, bacteria, 
animals and men.” 

The enzymes are exceedingly 
powerful agents and only a minute 
amount is necessary to accomplish 
their purpose. A pound of pepsin, 
which is the agent responsible for 
digestion in the stomach, would 
digest thirty tons of meat in a 
couple of hours. The same amount 
of pepsin would clot 1,000,000 
gallons of milk in a few minutes. 

Your kidneys are the site of 
enzymes without which life would 
be impossible. For example, one 
enzyme in kidney tissue, called 
glutaminase, acts to keep the 
acidity of the blood normal. With- 
out glutaminase, acids would in- 
crease in the blood and soon would 
reach a lethal concentration. 
Glutaminase causes the formation 
of ammonia which combines with 
acids to produce the ammonium 
salts excreted by the kidneys. 

One enzyme, called trypsin, has 
the function of controlling swell- 
ing. Trypsin is now widely used by 
doctors for treatment of illnesses 
characterised by swelling and in- 
flammation. These include throm- 
bophlebitis (inflamed, swollen 
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veins surrounding a blood clot), 
black eyes and other injuries 
caused by heavy blows, and several 
types of skin ulcers. 

Life-threatening clots in the 
heart’s arteries can also be dis- 
solved by the digestive enzyme, 
trypsin. New canals then are formed 
through the blood vessels, so that 
blood can get through to nourish 
the heart muscle. 

The purified enzyme drug called 
Varidase has been used success- 
fully in hundreds of cases where 
debris must be removed and swell- 
ing reduced. In severe burns, 
osteomyelitis, carbuncles, super- 
ficial ulcers, and some types of 


People of Quality 


sinus infections this enzyme scav- 
enger gets rid of pus and dead 
tissue, leaving live tissue - un- 
touched. While not a healer, it 
speeds recovery by clearing the 
way for antibiotics. 

Enzymes come into play to re- 
lease energy for everything we do 
—walking, talking, or reading this 
article. Thump your fist down on 
the arm of your chair. In your 
muscle cells enzymes ran a series 
of chemical reactions that released 
the energy used to contract the 
muscle. Similar enzyme reactions 
in your nerve cells rebuild the 
chemicals broken down during 
nerve action. 


[N A Short History of the Future, by Mr. John Langdon- 
Davies, the reader is informed that a great deal of art and 
literature must be scrapped because it cannot be understood 
except by people who have had an expensive education. 
The illiterate man cannot appreciate Beethoven or Michel- 


angelo or Shakespeare, therefore Beethoven and Michelangelo 
and Shakespeare must be abolished. 

There are multitudes of expensively educated people whose 
tastes are barbarous. You will look in vain for a book in their 
costly villas, and will see on their walls pictures that would 
be rejected with scorn and contumely from a jumble sale. 

Works of art are produced and appreciated by people of 
quality, and people of quality are found in every class. 

. —StT. JOHN ERVINE. 


Inn-genious ! 
FATHER Pat, returned from a visit to England, has been tell- 
ing me about the time he called into a Liverpool hotel. 
He approached the manager and asked: “ Are those rooms 
of yours quiet?” 
“Yerra, of course they are,” said the manager (a fellow- 
Kerryman). “It’s the people in them that’s noisy.” 
—I. C. 


> 





TALES OF 32 COUNTIES 


Banagher sand, they say, brings luck. 
But don’t go to law with a Banagher 
man! 





Hit the 
Jockey—your 
Horse Wins! 


? BANAGHER SAND ” IS PROVERBIAL 
in the North for its reputedly 
luck-bringing qualities. The Ban- 
agher referred to is, of course, in 
County Derry, near Dungiven. 

There are situated there the ruins 
of an old church, and a small square 
building, locally termed “The 
Abbey”. Both church and abbey 
are said to have been founded by 
St. O’Heney, to whose memory 
there is a curious monument in the 
cemetery. The earth adjacent to 
the monument provides the “ Ban- 
agher sand”. 

In a horse race, it is said, who- 
ever can throw some Banagher sand 
on the rider as he passes ensures 
success to his horse. If a person in 
the locality has a lawsuit he has 
only to put some Banagher sand in 
his pocket to win his case. It is 
this belief that explains why it is 
regarded as so risky to go to law 
with a Banagher man. 

The sand is said to carry virtue 
with it wherever it goes, but it 
should, to prove efficacious, be lifted 
and given to anyone asking for it 
by a genuine descendant of the 
saint. 

—Irish News. 


Limerick 
E COMMON SAYING, “ PAYING ON 
the nail ”, is derived from an old 
Limerick custom: 
Instead of Spa we'll drink brown 
ale, 
And pay the reckoning on the 
nail ; 
No man for debt shall go to 
gaol, 
In Garryowen to glory. 
In the lower part of the old Ex- 
change at Limerick there is a pillar 
of about four feet in height, and 
inserted on the top of the pillar 
was a circular piece of copper. This 
was called the “ nail”, and it was 
customary for traders to lay down 
upon this the earnest money of any 
bargains which were concluded 
there. 
—JouN D. WHITE in the Journal 
of the Royal Hist. Assoc. of 
Ireland. 


Carlow 
‘THE TOWN (CARLOW) IS FAMOUS 


for making spurs, which are 
known even in London and recom- 
mended there by the name of 
Carlow Spurs. 

Carlow consists of one main 
street and another, not of so large 
extent, that crosses it in the middle. 
The Town Hall, where the judges 
sit in their circuits, is built over 
the gaol, which you ascend by a 
flight of steps from the street. 

The felons, in the day-time, are 
seated on a bench, fettered, before 
the door of the prison, to beg and air 
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themselves. Among these wretches 
we saw one that had been hanged, 
and after execution came to life 
again; yet could not forsake his 
evil course of life, but was taken 
the second time. 

He informed us that when he was 
turned off the ladder it seemed as if 
a flash of lightning had darted be- 
fore his eyes, that he felt but little 
pain, and that his senses were soon 
gone. He added that when, by 
bleeding, he was restored to life 
again, it seemed as if he had just 
awaked from sleep, and only found 
himself very cold. 

—WILLIAM R. CHETWOOD, A Tour 

Through Ireland (1746). 


Antrim 

‘THE SMALL DISTRICT OF RASHAR- 
kin possesses an accent pecu- 

liarly its own. It is the ordinary 

Ulster accent plus something that 

resembles the broadest Scottish 

doric. It baffles even Belfast. 

I remember being in an all-night 
coffee-stand in that city on one 
occasion when a country woman 
who had arrived in town late to 
meet the early morning boat from 
Glasgow came in for a meal. Her 
speech was double Dutch to the 
man behind the counter, and it took 
the united efforts of himself and a 
posse of nocturnal cab drivers to 
arrive at a translation. I could make 
out only a word here and there. 
The lady came from Rasharkin. 

—The Advocate. 


Cork 
CHULL IS, PERHAPS, THE LOVELIEST 
of all the many lovely villages of 
County Cork. Sheltered from north 
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LAST OF THE WOLVES? 


HE wolf has been extinct in 
Ireland for 150 years, and 
there are good grounds for stat- 
ing that the last example was 
killed in Co. Carlow about the 

year 1786. 
. The 


Pi Ae wolf was hunted 
down from 


Mount Leinster, 
where it had been killing sheep 
and lambs, and was killed at 
Myshall, near Ballydarton. .. . 
—C. B. Moffat, B.A. 
The Mammals of Ireland. 
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winds by a high mountain, Schull 
looks seaward across its splendid 
harbour of deep, clear water, to 
Long Island, which forms a natural 
breakwater across the mouth of the 
bay, with “Carbery’s Hundred 
Isles” to enhance the loveliness of 
a vast expense of sparkling blue sea, 
and lure all visitors with their 
possibilities for picnics. 

Many of the islands are mere 
rocks, but the larger ones, chief of 
which is Cape Clear Island, are 
inhabited by a race of people quite 
distinct from the native Irish on 
the mainland. The origin of these 
people is obscure, though they are 
believed by .some ethnologists to 
have come from the Basque country 
over 2,000 years ago, and their 
presence on these islands is men- 
tioned by the historians of ancient 
Rome. 

They have maintained their cus- 
toms and laws unaltered to the 
present day, living in patriarchal 
style and fearing as their greatest 
punishment the awful sentence of 
“ Banishment to the mainland ”—a 
penalty so dréaded that it has rarely 
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been incurred during their centuries 
of seclusion. 

One of the drives in the neigh- 
bourhood is alone sufficient to make 
Schull famous—that from the de- 
lightful village to Mizen Head, 
crossing the neck of the great pro- 
montory to run along the shores of 
Dunmanus Bay, and returning to 
Schull along the southern coast, a 
drive which rivals the famous Cor- 
niche road of the French Riviera, 
even as the climate of this lovely 
little Irish village rivals that of the 
Mediterranean in its mildness and 
equability. 

—MaAXWELL FRASER, F.R.G.S., 
Southern Ireland. 


Galway 
MARRIED NEAR HEADFORD, 
after a courtship of three years, 


Mr. John Forde, aged nineteen, 
who measures no more than forty- 
two inches in height, to Miss Biddy 
Carr, twenty-three years old, who is 
but thirty-nine inches high. 
—Sleater’s Gazetteer (15/4/1766). 


Kilkenny 

OW DID THE PROVERBIAL KILKENNY 

cats (“like the Kilkenny cats that 
ate one another all to the tails”) 
originate? 

One version has it that a-number 
of German soldiers (probably 
Hessians) quartered in Kilkenny 
City had a nasty habit of seizing 
cats and tying their tails together. 
Then they threw the unfortunate 
animals across a clothes-line sus- 
pended in their quarters and en- 
joyed watching them fight. 

An order was made that this cruel 
practice should be discontinued, and 


that any soldier acting to the con- 
trary would be severely punished. 
One day, notwithstanding the order, 
two captive cats were thrown across 
the line, when the footstep of an 
officer was heard upon the stair. 
There was no time to be lost, so 
a sword was drawn, the tails were 
severed, remaining on the line, while 
their maddened feline owners made 
their escape through an open win- 
dow. The tails on the line seemed 
to tell the gruesome story which has 
been handed down to posterity. 
Another version has it that the 
soldiers in the quarters were Crom- 
wellians. 
—LiAM RIORDAN in the Irish 
Catholic. 


Mayo 

E CONICAL MOUNTAIN TO THE 

left is Croagh Patrick; it is 
clothed in the most magnificent 
violet colour, and a,couple of round 
clouds were exploding, as it were, 
from the summit, that part of them 
towards the sea lighted up with the 
most delicate gold and rose colour. 

In the centre is Clare Island, of 
which the edges were bright cobalt, 
whilst the middle was lighted up 
with a brilliant scarlet tinge, such 
as I would have laughed at in a 
picture, never having seen in nature 
before, but looked at now with 
wonder and pleasure until the hue 
disappeared as the sun sank. 

The islands in the bay (which 
was of a golden colour) looked like 
so many dolphins and whales bask- 
ing there. The rich park woods 
stretched down to the shore, and 
the immediate foreground con- 
sisted of a yellow cornfield, whereon 
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stood innumerable shocks of corn, 
casting immense long purple 
shadows over the stubble. 

It forms an event in one’s life to 
have seen that place (Clew Bay), so 
beautiful is it, and so unlike all 
other beauties that I know of. 

—W. M. THACKERAY, 
Sketch-Book (1846). 


Dublin 

HEN A STORM COMES I GO DE- 

liberately to the Hill of Howth 
(Co. Dublin) and sit on the rocks 
high above the boiling waters. The 
white-capped waves leap and roll 
in great breakers towards the wall 
of rock. They slap it with tremen- 


Trish 


dous force. Spume is flung far up 
the rock wall. Always there is that 
seething sound as the water brushes 
against the rocks—a sound like a 
monster working itself up to a pitch 
of terrifying anger... . 

I sit there immersed in wild 
dreams. The sound of the sea 
pounding against the rocks has the 
same effect upon me as great music. 
It imbues me with the desire to 
rise up and do mighty deeds. .. . I 
feel that it gives me a strength that 
far transcends the physical. I sit on 
the rocks and allow my spirit to 
revel in this mood for hours. 


—REARDEN CONNER, A Plain Tale 
from the Bogs. 


A FRIEND is a present you give yourself. 





—RosBeErRT Louis STEVENSON. 
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“ Sunset in Connemara? Very nice. Mine’s a bowl of figs.” 
—Humour Variety. 





Nowhere could she find a resting place for that 
Awful Thing . . . The whole city was polluted 
with honesty 


The Magic Art of 
Wart-Curing 


BEATRICE COOGAN 


oR as long as I could 

|: remember I had nine warts 

on my left hand. When I was 
small, they were small, and when 
I grew big, they grew accordingly. 
By the time I had reached the age 
when appearances mattered, the 
warts -were big and black and 
gruesome. 

The two biggest were on the 
knuckle of the third finger of my 
left hand; and when a delicious 
engagement ring was placed on 
that finger the warts loomed out 
on either side like two dark 
shadows, dimming the lustre of 
the diamonds. 

In fairness to the ring, I decided 
to take more effective action in the 
way of a cure. From time to time 
in the past I had tried the 
recognised medical remedies, but 
the sinister excrescences grew 
again, and in the interim of their 
absence they left behind sullen 
caretakers in the form of scars. 

“ Why not try putting stones in 
a paper bag!” asked a friend. It 
was not the first time I had been 


advised to place a stone for every 
wart in a paper bag and put it in 
some definite place. I can recall, as 
a child, an old woman coming to 
the door to tell fortunes; she 
suggested that I place nine stones 
in a bag at a crossroads. 

But my friend was no fortune- 
telling old woman. She was 
modern and practical and shrewd, 
and her intellect proclaimed itself 
by a long string of academic 
degrees. I could not afford to 
shrug off her advice as being 
unworthy of my intellect. 

She, it seemed, had been 
addicted to warts and had always 
treated them scientifically until a 
giant wart erupted on the side of 
her nose and refused to be 
intimidated by science. 

Despite her intellectual 
superiority, she had the normal 
vanity of a normal woman and, 
between that and the weight of 
the wart, she could not easily turn 
up her nose at pishoguerie (which 
is a way of curing things by the 
aid of the fairies). 


Condensed from The B.B.C. Woman’s Hour Book 
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The stones-in-a-bag cure made 
quick work of her wart without 
invoking her medical degree. That 
was sufficient for me. 

I picked myself nine stones 
from the garden and dropped 
them into a paper bag. Then I 
went forth to deposit them in 
some definite place. The treatment 
stresses that the bag of stones must 
be left at a definite place. I didn’t 
realise the importance of this nor 
its sinister implication until long 
afterwards. 

Just as I was about to lower the 
bag on a wall near our road I 
noticed a policeman looking at me. 
I hurried past him furtively and 
pulled my eye-veil farther down. 

Again and again I tried to rid 
myself of my sinister burden. 
People seemed to be looking at 
me suspiciously, and by the time I 
had dropped the bag inside a 
railing I'd convinced myself that I 
was hawking around the 
dismembered remains of the 
person I had murdered. 

Days passed, but my warts did 
not. Now and again I walked past 
the railings and peeped through at 
the bag, still lying where it had 
been dropped. 

When I complained to my 
academic friend, she said that I 
had not chosen a suitable spot. 
“Leave it some place more 
popular,” she advised. You see, 
the railings surrounded an empty 
building, and no one ever went 
through the gates. So I retrieved 
the bag and set forth again. 

A boy selling papers and 
magazines gave me an idea. With 
the cunning of the true criminal I 


chose a paper from the pile at his 
feet, and while he stooped to get 
it I slipped the bag on to a ledge 
on the wall behind him. 

When I had got my change, I 
walked on feeling relieved and 
light, but not for long. Behind me 
someone was calling “Miss! 
Miss!” and in front of me people 
were stopping to tell me helpfully 
that someone was calling me. 

I looked back, and there was the 
paper-boy with my paper bag in 
his hand. “You dropped this, 
miss,” he said. I thanked him, but 
I gave him no reward, not even a 
smile. On I went looking furtively 
to right and left. But nowhere 
could I find a resting-place for the 
Awful Thing I carried. 

When a bus, going in the 
opposite direction to my district, 
stopped beside me I jumped in on 
a sudden impulse. I’d leave the 
stones in the bus. The very thing! 
A man got in behind me, and I 
noticed him watching me from 
across the aisle. My heart sagged. 
A plain-clothes man, I thought. 

But soon he became immersed 
in his paper, and at the first stop 
I hopped out, leaving the bag on 
the seat. I had not gone six yards 
before I was stopped by friendly 
pedestrians, who informed me that 
someone was calling me. 

It was the bus conductor. He 
had stopped the bus between 
stops, and there he was bran- 
dishing the horrid paper bag. 
“You left it behind, miss!” he 
remarked inanely. The plain- 
clothes man was standing beside 
him on the platform. “I spotted 
it the minute you had left,” he 
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beamed, as pleased as though he 
had recovered a wallet stuffed 
with notes. 

I thanked them both with a 
smile on my lips and execration 
in my heart, and ducked hurriedly 
into a side street with my head 
down. My heart was bitter with 
the memories of cherished 
shopping I had often mislaid, and 
no one had ever come forward 
with the findings. The whole city 
was polluted with honesty that 
day. 

Suddenly I bumped into some- 
thing. It was a telephone-box, and 
it hurt. But it inspired. There was 
not a soul in sight. In I popped. 
With one hand I groped through 
the directory and with the other 
I slithered the bag to the ground. 
Then I bolted. I ran out of that 
street as if there were blood- 
hounds at my heels. 


Would you believe it (you 


probably won’t): the next day the 
character of the warts seemed to 
show a change! There was a 
crumbly blurring around their 
hard contours, and there was a 
faint, pinkish tinge through the 
black. 

The next day the pink was more 
pronounced; and the day after it 
was conceded by all who knew 
myself and my warts that they 
were definitely shrinking and 
changing colour. After the ninth 
day I went to the learned lady 
who had advised me and showed 
her my hand, cleansed of all trace 
of warts. 

She looked long at _ the 
unblemished surface, and I waited 
for her to say something pro- 
found, like, “There are more 
things in heaven and earth... .” 
But when she had finished her 
scrutiny she just said matter-of- 
factly, “ I told you so.” 


Health and Efficiency Tonic 


E man who has convinced himself that the world is against 
him, that he is always getting the worst of it, will not long 


be well. 


Ambition, and work for its accomplishment, are require- 
ments of health; but that work must be hopeful, not the dull 


plodding of despair. 


We get what we earn, and one of the finest tonics to 
efficiency as well as to health is to consider the day’s work as 
a privilege, an opportunity for expression, expansion, develop- 


ment, a blessing. 


—ANTHONY CLYNE. 


At the pictures (1938): “Madam, would you mind remov- 


ing your hat?” 


At the pictures (1958): “Why don’t you get your hair cut, 


son?” 


—Columba. 





Poet Alfred Noyes and others have been digging 
down to the roots of this unpalatable story 


There’s New Evidence about 
the Casement Diaries 


GERARD FAY 


LFRED NOYES has been fight- 
ing these last few years to 
clear the name of Roger Case- 
ment from the dreadful accusa- 
tions laid against him and “ sub- 
stantiated”” by the famous (or 
rather infamous) “ Black Diaries ”. 

The ghost of Roger Casement 
is still beating at many a door and 
will do so until it is laid or exor- 
cised. It beats particularly on 
Alfred Noyes’s door, for he was 
labelled, unjustly, as the man who 
started the campaign of denigrat- 
ing Casement. 

His part in it was small. He was 
writing and lecturing on behalf of 
Britain at the time (1916), and in 
an article otherwise friendly to Ire- 
land put in a comment on Case- 
ment based upon a mere glance at 
the alleged diaries. 

It was said of him that he went 
all over the United States smear- 
ing Casement’s name after his 
execution. Noyes tells me that in 
all his lecture tour Casement was 
mentioned only once, and that was 
when a woman stood up in the 
audience and said: “You are 
speaking on behalf of the Gov- 


ernment which murdered my 
brother.” 

When he met Casement’s sister 
after the meeting she implanted 
the first doubt in his mind, for he 
was so impressed by her nobility 
and loyalty that he got a whiff of 
the impression held by so many 
hundreds or thousands of other 
people that Roger Casement was 
himself a noble gentleman. Con- 
fusion about his loyalty existed in 
other minds—but not in his own. 

But it was years before Noyes 
really threw himself into the battle. 
The first skirmish was fought in 
the pages of the Insh Press, when 
Yeats wrote a poem which con- 
tained the stanza: 


Come Alfred Noyes and all the 
troop,/ 
That cried it far and wide, 
Come from the forger and his 
desk, 
Desert the perjurer’s side. 


Noyes’s protest against this so 
impressed Yeats that he imme- 
diately wrote and published a re- 
vised version leaving out the name 
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of Noyes. And in the collected 
edition there is yet another version 
in which the line becomes “ Come 
Tom and Dick and all the troop ”. 

As Noyes’s doubts grew, he 
began to look directly at what 
evidence there was to be found 
and to search for new evidence. 
The result of these researches was 
his book, The Accusing Ghost, or 
fustice for Casement, a szccinct 
indictment of many honourable 
men, most of them now dead, who 
were involved in assassination of 
Roger Casement’s character while 
he lay in Pentonville Gaol under 
sentence of death. 

I went to see Noyes at his home 
in Ventnor, on the Isle of Wight, 
recently, because he had told me 
that new evidence had been sent 
to him, found in papers at Ox- 
ford University. (Rhodes House 
Library; MSS. Brit.-Empire S.22/ 
G.335.) 

It is not conclusive evidence, 
but should not be ignored for that 
reason. The main point is that Mr. 
Noyes has examined four pages in 
Casement’s writing headed “ Ex- 
tracts from My Diary ” and cover- 
ing the period October 29th to 
3Ist, 1910. They are entirely dif- 
ferent from the entries for the 
same date in the typewritten diary, 
widely regarded as spurious, which 
was used with such deadly effect 
in weakening the movement among 
influential people for a reprieve 
after Casement had been sentenced 
to death. 

As they are extracts they can- 
not be regarded as part of. the 
original diary, and it could be 
argued that Casement might easily 


have removed indecencies which 
existed in his original. But this 
does not dispose of the fact that 
the excerpts show him writing on 
the same day different things on 
different subjects from the entries 
in the typewritten diary. 

He would have no motive in 
falsifying his own diary, since the 
extracts were made three years be- 
fore his trial. I have seen photo- 
stats of the extracts: they are 
without doubt (or without lay- 
man’s doubt) in Casement’s hand- 
writing, of which I have seen many 
examples, and Mr. Noyes has 
assured himself that the paper and 
ink add to the authenticity. 

From the same source Mr. 
Noyes has obtained two letters by 
Casement about his diary written 
in 1912 and 1913 to Mr. Charles 
Roberts (afterwards Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India). In one 
(December, 1912) Casement 
wrote : 


“T have dug up my diary of 
my days on the Putumayo—a 
very voluminous record indeed, 
for I wrote day and night when 
not tramping about and inter- 
rogating. .-. . It is extensive and 
much of it written with pencil. 
. . . The diary makes me sick 
again, positively sick when I 
read it over and it brings up so 
vividly that forest of hell and all 
that those unhappy people suf- 
fered. Its virtue is not its lan- 
guage but its date and its being 
faithful transcript of my own 
mind at the time and of the 
things round me.” 


A more important letter on 
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January 27, 1913, enclosed a copy 
of the diary. Would Casement have 
sent to the chairman of a Select 
Committee investigating the Putu- 
mayo scandals a diary which con- 
tained passages of gross detail 
proving that he deliberately cor- 
rupted the people he was trying to 
save from suffering? 

If he had been a madman he 
might have done. But he does say, 
“ Naturally there is in it something 
I should not wish anyone to see, 
but then it is as it stands.” And 
again, “ There is much, as you will 
see, in my diary [which] would 
expose me to ridicule were it read 
by unkind eyes.” 

Ridicule! But the typewritten 
diary circulated by the British 
Government in 1916 contained 
evidence which would have sent 
him to penal servitude. 

Perhaps if Alfred Noyes and 
others carry on digging down to the 
roots of this most unpalatable story 
they will in the end expose some- 
thing which not even the pachy- 


Begin the Task Anew 


derms of the British Home Office 
will be able to ignore. 

It has never so far been asked 
that the British Government pub- 
lish the alleged Casement diary. 
What has been asked and what has 
been demanded with greater em- 
phasis year after year is that the 
Government should do something 
in public which would make it 
clear, first of all, that the alleged 
diaries do exist and, secondly, that 
they have been examined by some 
sort of independent tribunal (per- 
haps an Englishman, an Irishman, 
and an American all with legal or 
historical training). 

Even if the findings were against 
Casement it would at least allay 
some of the anxiety that has been 
spreading in Britain about the 
case, for the fact is in the present 
position it is not only Casement’s 
name that has been blackened but 
the honour and reputation of 
several British civil servants and 
others involved in the Casement 
trial. 


HAVE patience with all things, but chiefly have patience with 
yourself. Do not lose courage in considering your own 
imperfections, but instantly set about remedying them—every 


day begin the task anew. 


—StT. FRANCIS DE SALES. 


GACH am ni h-eagnach saoi. (No man is wise at all times.) 


A Long Story 
“ MY good man,” asked the lady of the house, “ how did you 
come to fall so low as to go round the country begging?” 
“It’s a long story, ma’am,” came the vagrant’s reply, “ and 
it’s in the hands of my publishers. I’m just walking to Dublin 
to correct the proofs.” 


—Old Irish saying. 





Strange charms and tales of Mermaids, Love-Knots 
and Witches 


The Islanders Swore Me 
to Secrecy 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


ALES of the supernatural on 

Rathlin Island, off the Antrim 

coast, include those about 
The Saack Bann: this was a 
ghostly white ball or sack of wool 
which was said to roll on the road. 
Mermaid stories are told all down 
the Antrim coast as far as The 
Glens as well as on Rathlin: even 
the story of the man who married 
the mermaid, and how, in the 
end, she had to go, unwillingly, 
back to the sea, leaving a family 
behind her. In Scots folklore the 
seal sometimes takes the place 
of the mermaid. 

Mermaids — and Mermen— 
were said to wear a belt of fine 
weed or human hair. If you cap- 
tured such a belt you would never, 
so the story claims, “be lost on 
salt water”. 

I heard legends about Cu- 
chulain, St. Columba, monks and 
monasteries; about Norsemen and 
their assaults on the island. 
Bruce and his famous spider are 
still remembered. In the historic 
lore there are many accounts of the 
massacres by Scots and English. 


One man told me why I must keep 
his story of the Campbell 
massacre a secret; because, he 
said, he knew why the Campbells 
had so wantonly slaughtered the 
islanders. 

I’ve had to swear secrecy over 
the telling of some charms, even 
sterility rites supposed to result 
in a childless marriage. Some of 
these “charms” call for the use 
of human hair, others for parts 
of a fish, knitting needles, or fire. 
Best known, perhaps, is that 
called “ The Tying of the Knots.” 

If a girl were jilted she went 
to the marriage ceremony and 
“ tied the knots” on her success- 
ful rival. When the bride was 
asked, “Do you take this man 
to be your lawful husband?” the 
jilted one secretly answered, “I 
do not”—and tied a knot on a 
cord or handkerchief! She did this 
three times in secret reply to the 
three main questions in the 
marriage ceremony. 

It may sound amusing to us 
today, but the “charm” was 
said to fall on the husband: I’ve 
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been told of girls who were killed 
because of this belief. I can’t even 
hint how the practising of such a 
“charm” was discovered: but 
when it was discovered the girl 
was compelled—often at knife 
point—to undo each knot and to 
untie her words. 

The thrice-knotted cord was 
said to be used in beliefs and 
charms for “raising the wind.” 
Around Portglenone I heard how 
a storm was created in Lough 
Neagh with three ordinary bowls! 
I like best the Rathlin account of 
the three men who crossed to a 
Scots isle: there is, of course, 
much tradition about trade with 
the isles. However, when the 
men went to leave they were 
either blown back by a gale, or 
becalmed. 

In the end they were told 
they’d better see an old woman 
and, as it’s put: “ Pay her a trifle 
and she'll let yous go home 
to Raachery ” (Rathlin)—the im- 
plication being that she was 
controlling the weather! They do 
so and are given a cord with 
three knots. They loosen the first 
and a gentle breeze takes them 
out. They loosen the second knot 
and the breeze stiffens. They’d 
been warned not to undo the 
third, but entering the Bay for 
home they decide to try—and a 
gale blows them back to where 
they’d started! 


I collected many charms and 
taboos about boats and fishing. 
No old. fisherman on Rathlin 
would allow his boat to be turned 
other than with the sun. 

Lastly, I must mention “ Green 
Island ”—Fairyland—or “ Tire an 
Ogue ” as some call it. This is an 
island supposed to appear every 
seven years between Rathlin and 
Sheep Island. On Rathlin and in 
Ballintoy tales are told of people 
seen at work there; of. servants 
being hired in Ballycastle Hiring 
Fair by the mysterious folk from 
Tire an Ogue. 

Rathlin is an island washed by 
successive waves of Anglo-Scots 
myth and legend and _ historic 
story: but now the last drops, 
some still in Gaelic, are slipping 
away forever. “The _island’s 
done,” old folk have said to me, 
remembering days of larger pop- 
ulation: yet tractors outnumber 
the horse on Rathlin. I always 
remember one night when some- 
one recalled a tradition which 
says that only two men in the 
end will be left on Rathlin. And 
an old islander retorted: 

“That couldn’t be true. How 
would two men handle a boat?” 

The younger men laughed and 
talked of helicopters; but the old 
man’s remark nevertheless came 
straight from a temperament that 
is behind all Rathlin life and folk- 
lore. 


QE thing worrying businessmen is the number of unem- 
ployed on the payroll. 


“ yuaTt does ‘The writing on the wall’ mean, dad?” 
“ Usually that there’s a small boy in the family.” 
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Did the Sligo-born chemist, William 
Higgins, originate the atomic theory? 


These Irishmen 


made 


Science News 


HE meeting in Dublin of the 

British Association for the 

Advancement of Science gave 
many reminders of important con- 
tributions by Irish scientists. The 
quality of their work is noteworthy 
for so small a country and deserves 
wider appreciation, 

Such an account may well begin 
with mention of Robert Boyle 
(1626-1691), seventh son of the 
first Earl of Cork and Orrery, 
born at Lismore Castle, Munster. 
His work was largely done in 
England, but he greatly influenced 
the course of development of 
Irish science. 

His work inspired the formation 
in 1683 of the Dublin Philosophical 
Society, forerunner of the Royal 
Dublin Society (1731) and the 
Royal Irish Academy (1785). 
Boyle has been fairly described as 
“the father of modern chemistry” : 
it is worth noting that the Irish 


chemist William MacNeven (1763- 
1841), professor of both chemistry 
and materia medica in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York, has been described as “ the 
father of American chemistry ”. 

Boyle’s genius is hard to match, 

but Ireland provided a number of 
able successors. Notable among 
them was the eccentric Richard 
Kirwan (1733-1812), “the Philo- 
sopher of Dublin”. Kirwan spent 
the years 1777-1787 in London 
and was there in touch with many 
of the most eminent chemists of 
the day—men such as Joseph 
Black (himself Belfast - born), 
Henry Cavendish, and Joseph 
Priestley—at a time when chemical 
thought was in a ferment. 
, Returning to Dublin fresh from 
these stimulating contacts, he did 
much to arouse chemical interest 
there, especially through the Royal 
Irish Academy, of which he was 
president for the last thirteen years 
of his life. In London, Kirwan was 
a convinced believer in the 
phlogiston theory—which though 
erroneous had much to commend 
it in its day—and his Essay on 
Phlogiston, published in 1787, was 
very widely acclaimed. 

Lavoisier and his associates, 
however, had the book translated 
into French, with a _ chapter- 
by-chapter refutation. Kirwan 
accepted the refutation “with 
the candour which distinguishes 
superior minds ”. 

William Higgins (1768-1825) is 
a controversial figure, but never- 
theless a great chemist. For the 
last thirty years of his life he was 
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chemist to the Irish Linen Board 
and, through the good offices of 
Kirwan, professor of chemistry 
and mineralogy in the Dublin 
Society. During the past 150 years 
many claims have been made on 
Higgins’s behalf that in his Com- 
parative View of 1789—primarily 
another refutation of Kirwan’s 
Essay on Phlogiston—he antici- 
pated Dalton as originator of the 
atomic theory. 

The validity of these claims is 
hard to assess, but they are cer- 
tainly not without substance: one 
notable authority has summarised 
the argument by saying that it 
would be fair, if not now prac- 
ticable, to call the theory the 
Higgins-Dalton theory. 

None but the briefest list of 
distinguished chemists could omit 


Sir Robert Kane (1809-1890). By 


the age of thirty-five he had 
achieved an international reputa- 
tion as a chemist—he was a Royal 
Medallist of the Royal Society— 
and then achieved equal distinction 
as an Irish educationist and 
administrator. His book on The 
Industrial Resources of Ireland 
was acknowledged as masterly. 
Nor should James Miuspratt 
(1793-1886) be omitted. Born in 
Dublin, he founded the alkali 
industry in England. Josias Gamble 
(1776-1848), another great pioneer 
of the British chemical industry, 
and for a time a partner of James 
Muspratt, was an Enniskillen man 
and before settling at St. Helens 
in Lancashire had _ chemical 
factories in Monaghan and Dublin. 

James Mallet (1832-1912), a 
graduate of Trinity College, 


enn 

AN able Irish chemist, and a 

notable eccentric, was Peter 

Woulfe (1727-1803). He too 

was a Copley medallist of 

the Royal Society, but is best 
remembered by the Woulfe 
bottle, known to every student 

of chemistry, even though this 

was invented by Glauber. 

He was most probably one of 
the chemists before whom Dr. 
Price of Guildford, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, was in 1793 
required to demonstrate his 
claim to be able to transmute 
base metal into gold. Price’s 
nerve failed him, and he com- 
mitted suicide before the de- 
monstration 

—Endeavour. 

enon nnn 

Dublin, held a number of im- 
portant chairs of chemistry in the 
United States. In 1882 he was 
elected president of the American 
Chemical Society, a notable tribute 
to a non-American. 

In the field of mathematics and 
physics, too, there have been many 
Irishmen of distinction: Perhaps 
the greatest man of science that 
Ireland has produced is William 
Rowan Hamilton (1805-1865). At 
the age of thirteen he knew as 
many languages, including Arabic, 
Sanskrit and Persian. He was 
elected to the chair of astronomy 
at Trinity College, with which 
went the title of Astronomer Royal 
of Ireland, while still an under- 
graduate, and while in this status 
had sometimes to examine 
graduates. 

His early researches led to the 
important discovery of conical re- 
fraction, but his great discovery 
was that of the calculus of quater- 
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nions in 1843. The last twenty-two 
years of his life he devoted 
mainly to elaborating this, and 
applying it to problems in 
dynamics, astronomy, and wave 
theory. 

John Tyndall (1820-1893), born 
at Leighlin Bridge, was a man of 
wide talent, and succeeded Faraday 
at the Royal Institution. He is 
remembered most for his work on 
radiant heat, the absorption of heat 
by gases, and the scattering of 
light. He also made a great name 
for himself as a popular expositor 
of science. Thomas Andrews 
(1813-1885) of Belfast made im- 
portant studies of the liquefaction 
of gases and was the discoverer of 
the phenomenon of critical tem- 
perature. 

Among the most brilliant of 
mechanical engineers was Charles 
Parsons (1854-1931), inventor of 
the steam turbine. His. scientific 
ability was doubtless at least partly 
inherited, for he was the sixth son 
of the third Earl of Rosse, whose 
great 72-inch reflecting telescope, 
made in the castle workshops at 
Parsonstown, was for many years 
unrivalled. With this instrument 
was discovered the spiral structure 
of certain of the white nebulae. 

The “ FitzGerald contraction ” 
commemorates the genius of C. F. 
FitzGerald (1851-1901), professor 
of natural and experimental philo- 
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sophy at Trinity College. Seeking 
an explanation of the well-known 
Michelson-Morley anomaly, in 
1891 FitzGerald pointed out that 
all bodies contracted in the 
direction of their motion. He 
developed this idea quantitatively, 
and calculated the theoretical de- 
gree of contraction. This con- 
ception, developed by the mathe- 
matician Joseph Larmor (1857- 
1942) among others, was subse- 
quently embodied in the general 
theory of relativity. 

Among others deserving of men- 
tion in the present context is John 
Joly (1857-1933), who was both 
physicist and geologist. He was 
the originator of the theory of 
thermal cycles, based upon the 
widespread distribution of radio- 
active elements in the earth’s 
crust; he made a famous attempt 
to calculate the age of the earth 
from the salinity of the sea; and 
he was a pioneer of colour 


« photography. 


G. J. Stoney (1826-1911) of 
Galway has a lasting memorial in 
the word electron, which he intro- 
duced to designate the elementary 
charge of electricity. G. G. 
Stokes (1819-1903) had a dis- 
tinguished career in mathematics 
and physics and made many 
important contributions in hydro- 
dynamics and in the theory of 
light. 
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ONE of the tragedies of travel is that one must keep moving! 


—H. V. Morton. 


PUNCTUALITY is a fine thing. Particularly if you want to avoid 
people. , 











Museum in the Open 


N open-air museum: have we one in Ireland? I have never 

heard of one. But in the Isle of Man—where Manx Gaelic 
was spoken as the mother-tongue within living memory—they 
pridefully show one to visitors. It is to be seen in the village 
of Cregnash, which is located on a plateau in the heart of the 
Meayl! Peninsula in the south-western end of the island. 

When the Cregnash Folk Museum opened with a single 
crofter’s cottage in 1938, it was acclaimed as the first open-air 
museum in these islands. Now it embraces the southern end 
of the village, with five separate buildings, and their adjoining 
gardens and walled enclosures, all in their original positions. 

The aim has been to portray the life of a Manx crofter 
community of the last century by presenting their thatched- 
roof homes in their original setting. Cregnash is described (in 
an excellent Guide, issued by the Manx Museum and National 
Trust, Douglas) as a survival of an ancient Celtic type of 
farming settlement (clachan). 

Half a dozen families who lived in a little group formed the 
core of this struggling clachan, and between them they worked 
300 acres of rough grazing and scattered corn-plots. Around 
these small farmers clustered some twenty cottagers, who 
earned a livelihood by helping the farmers, fishing, quarrying 
flagstones and lintels from the cliffs, weaving, cobbling, smithy 
work. 

The community lived in a world of its own, and its members 
spoke Gaelic. (Its affinity with the Irish language is unmis- 
takable.) 

The cottage interiors—furnished exactly as when they were 
inhabited—have many characteristics of those to be seen in the 
West of Ireland: earthen floors, spinning-wheels, open hearths 
(piled with locally-dug turf), the griddles, and the “ slourees ” 
(long pot-chains). 

This open-air museum, imaginatively conceived and intelli- 
gently constructed, re-creates the past in a graphic way. 
And it is none the less real because it must always sound one 
note of sadness—the absence of those who once thronged it 
and their muted Gaelic cadences. 


—LIAM RIORDAN in the Irish Catholic. 


HEY say the fool and his money are soon parted, but no one 
ever told us how he got his money. 











“Tt 1s one of the great factors in the spiritual life 
of Europe,” wrote a famous Free Churchman 


Lourdes is a City 
of Prayer 


REV. J. A. SHIELDS 


‘THOSE who have not been to 
Lourdes will never realise its 
spirit of prayer, which is, of 

course, its spirituality. Why that 

spirituality should have endured 
through so many years has been 
explained very recently by the 

Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes, 

Monsignor Pierre-Marie Theas: 

“Why has this gloomy grotto 
become a bright beacon which 
attracts the eyes of the whole 
world? Because in 1858 it was 
visited by the Immaculate Virgin? 

No: the fascination of a past event 

is not enough to account for this 

world-wide spiritual movement. It 
is because an infallible instinct 
says that the Visitor is still there, 
unseen but none the less present. 

Lourdes is an abiding presence; 

the presence of a mother who 

smiles upon all her children.” 

That is the feeling of the count- 
less thousands who have been 
privileged to go to Lourdes. One 
feels that Our Lady has never left 
the Grotto, that she has remained 
there to greet all who come to her 
in procession. That, as Monsignor 

Theas writes, is the explanation— 

and the attraction—of Lourdes. 


This attraction has been noticed 
even by non-Catholics. John Oxen- 
ham, a Free Churchman, wrote 
years ago: “ Lourdes is today one 
of the great facts and factors in the 
spiritual life of France and of 
Europe . . . . I believe it to be a 
genuine revelation of the goodness 
of God to a world which, every 
day, stands more and more in need 
of it.” 

Lourdes is, undoubtedly, a city 
of prayer; a citadel of intercession. 
From early morning until early 
morning, right through the day 
and night, pilgrims flock to the 
sanctuaries—to early morning 
Mass, to Holy Communion, to 
High Mass, to Midnight Mass; to 
the Grotto, to the Baths; to the 
Procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, to the Torchlight Pro- 
cession; to Calvary Hill; in con- 
stant prayer; in night-long vigil, 
storming the gates of heaven 
with unceasing thanksgiving and 
petition. 

Are there prescribed forms of 
prayer? Yes and no. The hymns 
and invocations are prescribed, but 
it is not necessary to perform any 
specific act of devotion. How then 
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does one divide one’s day at 
Lourdes; in other words, how 
does one pray there? Let me 
answer by transcribing here what 
I have written in The Guide to 
Lourdes : 

“The devout pilgrim will en- 
deavour to spend his days at 
Lourdes in a spirit of contempla- 
tion and of inward gratitude. You 
will rise early and, in a spirit 
of meditation, hasten your steps 
towards the sanctuaries. You 
will remember the urge which 
prompted Bernadette to hurry to 
Our Lady’s call. You will re- 
member Our Lady’s wish that a 
chapel should be built and that 
people should come here in pro- 
cession. 

“Tn assisting at Holy Mass you 
will remember the Lourdes motto: 
Through Mary to fesus, and re- 
mind yourself that the Mass is the 
central act of Catholic worship, the 
renewal of the Sacrifice of Calvary. 
In receiving Holy Communion you 
will not forget to ask Our Divine 
Lord to show his pity for the poor 
invalids who have come to Lourdes 
full of faith anc hope. 

“ After breakfast, you will again 
repair to the sanctuaries; assist at 
Mass; and then go to the Baths, 
where you will join in fervent 
prayer on behalf of the sick and 
the infirm. You will remember that 
the Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament is the public demon- 
stration of Lourdes faith, and on 
no account will you be absent from 
it. The invalids need your help and 
your strength at the great moments 
of the Blessing of the Sick. 

“You will again be present at 


the Torchlight Procession in 
special honour of Our Lady, show- 
ing by your presence that you are 
proud to be attached to her 
Legion; and during the solemn 
singing of the Credo you will re- 
new your faith with fervour and 
with gratitude. 

“You will pay a little visit to 
the Grotto before you retire to 
rest. 

“ At the Grotto, in quiet prayer. 
You will remember, firstly, Our 
Lady’s command to Bernadette: 
“Penance: Penance: Penance. You 
will pray for sinners. You will kiss 
the earth for sinners.’ For our own 
sins, for those of our family, for 
those of our country, you will sup- 
plicate Our Lady to obtain pardon. 
‘There is more joy in Heaven for 
one sinner that doth penance than 
for ninety-nine just that need not 
penance.” You will renew here 
your sorrow and detestation of sin; 
and promise Our Lady that, with 
God’s help and her intercession, 
you will keep yourself free from 
stain of sin for all the time to 
come. 

“Secondly, you will remind 
yourself again of the Lourdes 
motto: Through Mary to fFesus. 
Our Blessed Lady asked that a 
chapel be built here wherein the 
living Sacrifice of the Mass be 
offered up in supplication and 
atonement. The Mass goes round 
the clock; every moment of every 
day, in some far distant clime 
Or nearer home, this perpetual 
Sacrifice of Calvary is being re- 
newed: the life-b'sod of Christ is 
being shed ‘ unto the remission of 
sins’. Devotion to the Mass and 
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frequent Communion are the fruits 
of a Lourdes pilgrimage. 

“Thirdly, you will ask Our 
Lady not to forget your rendez- 
vous. Here you have come to 
honour her by your presence, to 
supplicate her, to praise her glory. 
‘I do not promise to make you 
happy in this world but in the 
next,’ she said to Bernadette. So be 
it. ‘ All the joys, all the sufferings, 
of this life I offer Thee, dear 
Mother, but to be welcomed by 
Thee in the next.’ 

“Lastly, throughout your stay 
at Lourdes you will remember that 


Odd Man Out 


SCANINI, serving as 


guest conductor of a 


you are an outpost of your coun- 
try: you will not by your conduct 
revile it. You will remember that 
you are a fellow-citizen of the 
Catholic Church with the thou- 
sands who are thronging around 
you: you will respect your fellow- 
citizens who are joined with you in 
common cause at Our Lady’s 
throne. You will remember that 
days at Lourdes are precious days, 
for yourself, for your family, for 
your country: for Our Lady’s 
honour; and for all the needs of 
the Church.” 
Tue END. 


symphony 


orchestra, had just begun rehearsal. After a minute or two 
he noticed that the first violinist’s face was distorted as though 


he were in great pain. 


Toscanini stopped the orchestra and asked: “Leader, are 


you ill?” 


The first violinist’s face returned to normal. 


“No,” he 


replied. “I’m all right. Please go on.” 

They started again, but in a minute Toscanini glanced at the 
man and saw him looking worse than ever. He was panting 
for air, perspiration was streaming from his face and he wore 
an expression of intense agony. 

Again the conductor stopped the orchestra. “ You must be 
ill,” he said. “Please go home. One rehearsal is not very 


important.” 


“ Believe me, Maestro,” the musician replied, “I don’t want 


to go home. Let us continue.” 


“But what is wrong? What is it?” 
“Well, to be quite frank,” said the first violinist, “I hate 


music.” 


—GILBERT HIGHET, The Art of Teaching. 


HAVE always believed that if you go in for money and 

nothing but money, you won’t get it. 

If you go in sincerely and well prepared to do something 
useful, you will never lack money to carry it out. 


—HENRY Forb. 





To say that Americans are friendly . 
is an understatement 


LAND OF THE BIG HURRY 


PAMELA GREY 


N Wall Street, wars are said to 

be hatched, nations made and 

unmade and when the stock- 
market drops a point the financial 
world of today looks to see what 
“The Street” is doing. 

It’s an odd jumbled street that 
begins with a church and ends at 
the sea, and since American 
women control eighty-five per 
cent. of the spending money of 
the country, it is the last strong- 
hold of the all-American male. 

To be a name in Wall Street 
oue has to be continuously 
successful—the first million dol- 
lars is the hardest to make, but 
harder still to keep. There is 
still cut-throat competition but 
the methods are subtle. The men 
in Wall Street greet one warmly, 
shake one’s hand with the utmost 
sincerity, while looking over your 
shoulder to the “ Name ” beyond. 

The American man has always 
been well dressed, but now he is 
becoming fashion-conscious and the 
“lean” look is in. I quote from 
an article by a man to the fashion- 
conscious male: “ Overcoats are 
cut On straight lines which con- 
tribute to am appearance of 
leanness and height.” 

While mink for the wife denotes 


(according to colour and skins) 
a sizable bank account, the man 
who wears a Vicuna coat is really 
in the moneyed class, for these 
overcoats cost a mere 695 dollars, 
approximately £246. A man’s 
rating goes sky high with his 
friends when, he can say to the 
cloakroom girl, “Mine’s_ the 
Vicuna.” 

Equipped against the winter 
chills by his expensive Vicuna 
and cushioned against the cost of 
living by a well-balanced bank 
account, the American male has 
revolutionised the black and white 
monotony of dinner clothes. To 
say tuxedo is frightfully non-U— 
dinner jackets come in midnight 
blue with a long rolled silk collar 
and with it comes a cumberbund 
(a wide fitted canvas-backed silk 
belt). These accessories come in 
oriental silks, brocade, and for 
the very rich with embroidered 
tiny leaves of gold. 

If you have been born rich, or 
you have achieved fame in one of 
the many millions of ways it can 
be done in New York, then it 
seems there is nothing else for 
you to do except take up painting. 
Party conversation is enlivened 
by the spare-time painters. 


Condensed from the Irish Press 
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American psychologists say its 
a great form of relaxation—put 
all your pent-up feelings on 
canvas—do murals on the dining- 
room walls (wall paper is on the 
way out anyway), and should your 
neighbours raise their eyes, when 
you explain to them it’s Art, all 
will be forgiven. 

Art and youth are the current 
popular words in American ad- 
vertising, and on “ youth” has 
been founded a super industry— 
beauty. Everywhere Mrs. America 
is warned “Another line means 
death.” It’s not as blatant as that, 
but that is what they are getting 
at. Browning’s words, “ Grow 
old along with me, the best is yet 
to be” may have been heard but 
quickly discarded, and so America 
on the whole spends more on 
beauty than on education. 

Madam’s face and the keeping 
of it is only one branch of the 
beauty industry; madam’s figure, 
and the havoc of too many cal- 
ories, accounts for another. A 
man-made machine has been in- 
vented, and “ parlours” opened 
where one can have those extra 
inches shaken off—it’s painless 
and relaxing; and then to bolster 
the shakes, there are foam, wax 
and bubble baths—and beside all 
this the struggle for life, jobs, 
food, essentials, goes on in New 
York as it does in every big city. 
But high-powered advertising 


seems to have made the luxuries 
of life into essentials . . . one in 
every seven American families 
is in debt to money-lenders, and 
at thirty-three per cent. interest. 

American conversation is 
strictly constructive (their word, 
not mine), and it’s no coincidence 
that How to Win Friends and In- 
fluence People was, and still is, 
a best-seller. You are told to 
think big, and then you will 
become big (I tried this. Result: 
an increased waistline). 

An idea is sold by words, and 
a product is “promoted” by a 
superabundance of words. There 
is no silence. If only the Irish 
could learn to talk—and I mean 
talk, not  conversation—Irish 
tweed, glass, ropes, whiskey and 
life would surpass everything. 
We have the goods; it is only the 
medium of presenting them that 
is alien to us. 

That Americans are friendly is 
an understatement. They send 
flowers, sweets, ring you up 
and constantly hope that you are 
having a good time. They call 
you by your first name, but 
always behind you is the more 
important man, and progressive- 
thinking Mr. or Mrs. A has an 
eye on him. 

Americans are in too big a 
hurry to cloak their ambition and 
indifference with palaver and in- 
sincerity. 


[D'SCONTENT is the want of self-reliance: it is infirmity of will. 
—EMERSON. 


“ HE was so good-looking that when I took her home in a 
taxi I could hardly keep my eyes on the meter.” 





Not for nothing was fighting Owen O’Shiel known 
as The Eagle of Doctors 


He was Owen Roe’s Physician 


PATRICK LOGAN 


MONG the Irish families in 

which medicine was an here- 

ditary craft the O’Shiels were 
prominent. For some centuries 
before the destruction of the old 
order at the battle of Kinsale 
they had been physicians to 
MacMahon of Oriel and to Mac- 
Coughlin in Westmeath, and the 
midland branch held land at Bally- 
shiel in Offaly. 

The system of medicine as prac- 
tised by these medical families was 
not to be despised. 

The books used by the Irish 
doctors were the standard medical 
textbooks of the Middle Ages 
translated into Irish, and many of 
these manuscripts, written at vari- 
ous times from the 13th to the 
18th centuries, still survive. Two 
of these, the property of various 
O’Shiels, are now in the Library 
of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin. 

In 1604 it seemed certain that 
the old order could never be 
restored. The Irish medical 
schools were probably unable to 
keep up with the latest advances, 
and James O’Shiel, of Moycashel. 
Co. Westmeath, realised that if his 
son, Owen, were to practise medi- 


cine with distinction he must 
study at a recognised medical 
school and acquire a_ regular 
medical degree. 

There is some doubt about 
where Owen O’Shiel studied. One 
authority says that he began in 
Paris but, finding the course easy 
and the examiners lenient, trans- 
ferred to Louvain, where he quali- 
fied. Another authority indicates 
that he studied at Douai, and this 
is probably more correct. There 
were many Irishmen in the Spanish 
Netherlands at this time, and in 
1606 the Irish Franciscans had 
established their famous college 
at Louvain. 

When he had qualified, Owen 
spent a further year at the medical 
school at Padua and six months in 
Rome. One can imagine him meet- 
ing some friends in the party that 
came with Hugh O’Neill to Rome 
in 1608. 

He may have intended returning 
home when he had finished his 
training, but in 1609 the country 
was very disturbed. The earls had 
fled to the Continent about 
eighteen months before, and the 
Plantation of Ulster was begin- 
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ning. O’Shiel would certainly be 
recognised as having come from 
the Continent, and would be re- 
garded as a spy and could not 
hope to escape arrest. 

Realising this, he returned to 
the Low Countries and was 
“appointed chiefe doctor of the 
Catholic King’s army, his cures 
rather wondered than imitable, 
was allsoe nominated chiefe of 
that facultie in the royal hospital 
at Macklin (Malines) where for 
twelve years he had done admir- 
able cures. His name was bruited 
in all corners, himself the objecte 
of all behoulders not only for his 
rare learnings and education but 
allsoe for his civill and amourous 
deportement ”. 

By 1621 things were much 
easier in Ireland. Hugh O’Neill 
was dead in Rome and the im- 
mediate fear of an invasion was 
therefore removed. O’Shiel prob- 
ably was homesick and anxious to 
return; but there was need of a 
well-trained doctor in Ireland. 

The next reference we get to 
him is dated 12th June, 1621: 
“Examination of Owen Shell of 
Westmeath, Ireland. Has studied 
medicine three years at Douay. 
Has always been a Catholic. Will 
not take the Oath of Allegiance.” 

June 18th, 1621—Commis- 
sioners of the Passage at Dover 
to Lord Zouch : “ Detain in cus- 
tody Owen Shell who obstinately 
refuses the Oath of Allegiance.” 
July 16th, 1621, Dover—Mayor of 
Dover to Lord Zouch: “ Owen 
Shell, an Irish physician, tanded 
at Margate and was stayed for re- 
fusing to take the Oath of Allegi- 


eco WT hI hn ohnHe 


ON August I], 1646, Dr. 
Owen O’Shiel wrote from 
Boyle Camp to General Preston: 
“My rt. Honble Lord—Having 
known the constitution of your 
body this long while and calling 
to memory also how some years 
since | have given directions in 
the Low Countries whereby 
your honour should abstain 
from all sorts of wine only Vin 
du Pays (Vin de Paris) and 
Rhenish wine excess in which 
direction was altogether ex- 
cluded then: and now also my 
lord according to my obligation 
| do once again forbid the same. 
Assuring your honour that no 
other end can be expected than 
to shorten your own days 
whereby you will be an execu- 
tioner of your own self if you 
follow the contrary. This much 
to discharge myselfe of my dutie 
toward you | thought fit to 
certefie and so do rest and will 
ever remain your true servant. 
—Owen Shiel.” 

The Eagle of Doctors was 
obviously a man self-assured and 
well-accustomed to speaking 
with authority. If Preston had 
been drinking for more than 
twenty-seven years, this might 
well account for his lack of 
success as a soldier in Ireland. 

—Patrick Logan. 


et ee a heed 3 
COTO Tn Doo 


ance, but is now liberated by his 
lordship’s order.” His “ civill and 
amourous behaviour” was useful 
here. 

He was quite unknown when he 


started practice in Dublin. A 
lucky chance enabled him to cure 
a patient, a lady whose prognosis 
had been considered hopeless by 
several doctors, and he quickly 
became very well known, being 
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consulted when all others had 
failed. 

Soon afterwards he was given 
a retainer by many of the nobility 
of Leinster, a fact which added 
considerably to his income as well 
as to his reputation, and it was at 
this time he became known as the 
Eagle of Doctors. 

Probably after his return he 
married Catherine, the daughter 
of Richard Tyrell of Tyrell’s Pass. 
This man, usually referred to as 
“ ould Captain Tyrell ”, had been 
a very loyal and very successful 
ally of Hugh O’Neill in the Nine 
Years’ War. 

The war of 1641 interrupted 
this pleasant success story. With 
his first-class training and experi- 
ence in the Spanish army O’Shiel 
would have been valuable to any 
Irish general, and he joined the 
Leinster Irish army under Thomas 
Preston. 

He was probably able to carry 
out his private practice while 
serving with the army, because we 
learn that Ross Mageoghegan, 
Bishop of Kildare, travelled up to 
Mullingar to consult him. 

In August, 1646, the split be- 
tween the old Irish party led by 
O’Neill and the Anglo-Irish party 
led by Preston caused O’Shiel to 
resign from the Leinster army and 
join O’Neill. 

In the summer of 1648 Preston 
attacked Athy, then garrisoned by 
O’Neill’s troops, and as a prelim- 
inary tried to take Woodstock 
Castle in which O’Shiel’s wife, 
Catherine, was living at that time. 
This was an old castle of the Fitz- 
geralds, and is said to have been 


Owen O’Shiel’s home. By 1648 a 
number of windows had been put 
in the old place, making it much 
less defensible, but more comfort- 
able as a home. 

When summoned to surren- 
der, with an offer to allow her to 
move out with all her property, 
Catherine refused, declaring that 
she would defend it with the help 
of the women until it was a heap 
of stones. She continued to refuse 
despite the persuasive efforts of 
some of her friends in the besieg- 
ing army. Preston then wrote her 
a letter and asked for a reply by 
a confidential messenger. Cath- 
erine sent out Hugh O’Shiel, a 
young nephew of her husband. 

Preston arrested the messenger 
and prepared to hang him in front 
of the walls, sending a trumpeter 
to tell Catherine he would do this 
unless she gave up the castle. 
“ Tell the General from me,” the 
formidable lady answered, “ upon 
my creditt I swear if my very hus- 
band and all the children I bore 
him were to be hanged on such a 
score I would not hinder it as 
being more tender of their good 
name than of their lives.” 

The young man was not 
hanged, but he was kept under 
arrest until O’Neill wrote to 
Preston offering to ransom him 
and ended his letter: “In case 
you accept none such only see him 
executed, I vowe and proteste by 
the holy rood, there is never a 
man of yours that will fall into 
my hands but will yelde them the 
same measure that you unto him 
though he were your owne sone.” 

The young man was released. 





HE WAS OWEN 


The O’Shiels were not to be trifled 
with by anybody. 

It is likely that O’Shiel was 
with the Ulster army which went 
to the relief of Sir Charles Coote 
in Derry in August, 1649. In an 
official dispatch of the 14th of 
August Coote reported this to 
London, and on the same day 
Cromwell landed at Ringsend. 
O’Neill became ill later in the 
month, “and though his then 
phisitians usinge theire science 
to heale him as labouringe with 
the gowte (for his Doctor Owen 
O’Shiell was not at that present 
place as the fate of both required) 
but to noe purpose ”’. 

Perhaps it was that having 
heard news of Cromwell’s landing 
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he had hurried down to Leinster 
to put his family in a place of 
safety. When he got back about a 
month later O’Neill was very ill, 
and died on November 6th. 

There is little evidence that 
O’Neill was poisoned, because if 
this had been so O’Shiel, who 
attended him for about six weeks 
before he died, would certainly 
have diagnosed it. 

After the death of Owen Roe, 
when it was obvious that the war 
was lost, O’Shiel continued 
loyally to serve with Col. Henry 
O’Neill, the son of Owen Roe. In 
the last major battle of the war 
at Scarrif Hollis in July, 1650, the 
Irish were defeated and O’Shiel 
was killed. 


os 


It Is Difficult 

To forget 
to forgive 
to excuse 
to take advice 
to avoid mistakes 
to admit one’s faults 
to be unselfish 
to save 
to be charitable 
to be considerate 
to get out of a rut 
jo 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


be strong in adversity 
control oneself 


be on form—always 
keep at it 
think first and then act 


make a little go a long way 


be able to start from scratch 


—but it pays! 


MaAvY a wife has turned an old rake into a lawn mower. 








So you think it’s easy to 
“ find the lady”? 





You Can’t Best the 
Three-Card Trickster ! 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


‘THE long stretch of the Dublin 
to was cold, wind-swept 

and quiet on this Saturday 
afternoon; the occasional passing 
bus or car only emphasised the 
contrast between the week-day 
traffic jams and the silence of the 
empty roadway. 

Up along the Liffey, not far 
from O’Connell Bridge, there was 
a gap in the buildings and in the 
gap a group of people stood 
around a small table. In the centre 
of the group was a man with a 
pack of cards, a quick tongue and 
ready wit. 

It is very hard to resist the lure 
of “easy money”. Try it youg- 
self some day by going to The 
Curragh or Baldoyle and standing 
in the little group about the fold- 
ing-table. That table must fold 
up, by the way, otherwise it 
couldn’t vanish under an overcoat 
when a dark blue willie is 
sighted. 

As you stand there watching 
the cards being shuffled, isn’t it 
quite a struggle to keep your 
money in your pocket? Don’t you 
feel that you can “ find the lady ” 


quite easily? Of course you do—if 
you are at all like myself. 

The flexible-fingered gentle- 
man with the ready line of 
“ gab” well knows that there will 
be at least a few who won’t be 
able to resist his challenge. Their 
pride and cupidity are his surest 
source of livelihood. They are 
quite certain they have seen how 
it’s done and they know they’ll 
outsmart the man with the cards. 
But they might as well give their 
money as a present and avoid the 
discomfiture which follows losing 
their bet. 

Watching a three-card man at 
work I reflected on the superb 
self-confidence of the - slick 
workers I have met and it was 
borne in on me that even at 
school these money-spinners al- 
ready stood out from their 
fellows. 

The real artist is, of course, the 
confidence trickster with his un- 
canny sense of timing and easy 
self-confidence. He’s born with 
that touch. He spent his school- 
days perfecting the lightning wit 
which enables him to go for the 
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Fooling the Scientists 
ORMERLY men who called themselves scientists preferred 
verbal arguments to laboratory experiments. Dr. Hill, a 
contemporary of Berkeley (Bishop of Cloyne, County Cork), 
realised the danger of this, and when the Royal Society refused 
him admission he took a handsome revenge. 

Bishop Berkeley had recently written on the value of tar- 
water as a cure-all, and Hill sent the Royal Society a letter 
in which he recorded details of a cure. A sailor, he said, had 
broken his leg, and it had almost instantly been cured by the 
application of a bandage and tar-water. 

This remarkable cure was discussed by the Royal Society, 
and tar-water’s virtue, particularly as shown by this cure, was 
even made the subject of papers. 

When a sufficient number of scientists had committed them- 
selves to tar-water as a cure-all, Dr. Hill wrote a second letter 
to the society, in which he said: “I regret, gentlemen, that in 
my first letter I omitted to mention that the broken leg of the 








sailor was a wooden one.” 


—The Advocate. 
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rest of his life without education. 

The extraordinary thing about 
the ever-growing number who rue 
their meeting with “Sir Confi- 
dence” is that a real innocent is 
not to be found among them. Ask 
any taxi-man or ticket clerk for 
his opinion of the type which 
keeps the purse-strings tightest. 
They'll say at once “the man 
fresh from the country ”. 

The countryman newly arrived 
in the city is often so suspicious 
that he will hardly pay for neces- 
sities. The “con-man’s” pasture 
is in the midst of the hard-boiled 
fraternity of money-spinners. 
They’re so smart that it shows on 
their faces and makes them for- 
get that simplicity is close to 
greatness. 

A bare story told in court does 
not bring out the extent of the 
loser’s Own co-operation, without 
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which the “con-man” could not 
work. The timing of a word or a 
glance may turn the scale, so deli- 
cate is the technique of the rogue. 
The actual trick by which the 
victim is induced to part with his 
cash is only a matter of a story 
to suit the circumstances. The 
bloodless operation—the robbery 
without violence—is achieved by 
playing upon human pride in 
one’s ability to think faster than 
the other fellow. Once this point 
is reached in the victim’s chain 
of reasoning the game is over. He 
wants to part with his money. 
How often one laughs heartily 
at the court report of a case 
involving the confidence trick. 
There’s just the touch of im- 
prudence about it which lifts it 
out of the rut of the common- 
place crime. The dash of romance 
that endeared to us in our youth 
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the Robin Hood and Captain 
Kidd stories are there. 

By this year of grace the 
“Spanish Prisoner” ought to 
have been buried within the 
prison walls, together with the 
gold brick and the man who 
died leaving a fortune for dis- 
tribution to charities (with your 
help, sir!). Yet, every once in a 
while another victim tells of the 
amount he has paid for his ex- 
perience. What he doesn’t tell is 
the method by which he was 
parted from his money. 

Only the truly simple and the 
truly great can never be num- 
bered in the ranks of the “ had.” 
The fellow who boasts of his able 
dealing in business is very often 





marked down in the midst of 
his boasting by the immaculate 
gentleman two stools away in the 
bar. 

A few very guarded inquiries 
—a week or two’s study of the 
victim and all is over. Half of the 
cases never come to light and the 
victim licks his wounds in silence. 
He can’t bear the ridicule that 
will follow disclosure. Once again 
human nature runs true to form. 

Why do we enjoy reading of 
the working of a _ confidence 
trick? It might be that we find 
it amusing. It may also be that 
you or I, as we read the account 
of a case, feel that we’d be too 
smart to fall for that one! Would 
we? 


Why the Warmer Climate? 

Wy the world is warming up is a mystery. Since about 
1900 the climate of the earth has been slowly growing 

warmer. The increase in warmth has amounted to about 2.2 

degrees Fahrenheit in the past fifty years. 

The warmer climate may be caused by a slight change in 
the amount of carbon dioxide in the earth’s atmosphere. By 
burning up about 100,000 million tons of coal and oil since 
1900, man himself may be changing the climate. Carbon dioxide 
from these fuels and water vapour above the earth’s surface 
act like a greenhouse, trapping heat. 

To date, scientists have known that the climate was getting 
warmer by observing the melting and retreat of the great 
Arctic ice pack in the Far North. 

Estimates of the Antarctic ice range from 6,000,000 to 
12,000,000 cubic miles. If only 1 per cent. of this ice shelf 
should melt, the sea level around the world would rise from 
eight to thirty inches. 

—World Science Review. 


MOST speed records are made by people who aren’t going 
anywhere. 
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A thundering noise filled the room as the 
Civic Guards battered at the door-panels 


THE SHEBEEN RAID 


F. P. NULTY 


ROM the opposite side of the 
oe we studied the building 

for some sign of life, but 
there was neither stim nor stir 
from it. The lower half of the 
window was covered by a silvered 
partition advertising somebody’s 
whiskey and a venetian blind came 
down to meet this, making a very 
effective lightproof screen. The 
heavy front door was closed and 
blank. 

“Let’s try the side entrance,” 
said somebody. So down the dark 
lane to the left we went, hopefully 
and thirstily. “Three knocks at 
the side door” was what the 
garage man had advised. We gave 
three discreet taps and waited. 
Nothing happened for a few min- 
utes, but as we were about to 
knock again the door opened, 
quietly and cautiously, and an eye 
poked out at us. “ Well, what d’ye 
want at this time of night?” the 
owner of the eye asked, at the 
same time allowing the single 
optic to wander searchingly from 
one of us to the other. 

“ We want a drink—there’s four 
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of us,” volunteered a member of 
our party. 

“I can only see three. Where’s 
the other one?” came the voice of 
the Cyclops inside. 

“We thought you might mis- 
take him for a plain-clothes-man, 
so we made him wait at the 
corner.” 

The eye blinked waveringly for 
some seconds, and then the door 
opened in invitation. 

“All right, lads, come on in, 
but look slippy about it,” said the 
voice. 

The bulky figure at the end of 
the lane got our signal and as he 
came pounding up the steps after 
us the proprietor eyed him sharply 
and muttered, “ Plain-clothes-man, 
indeed.” 

“In there,” the publican said, 
“and don’t move around ’til ye 
get used to the light.” 

We edged into a dark pit whose 
blackness was slightly relieved by 
the firefly flicker of glowing 
cigarettes, as well as the tiny, dis- 
creetly shaded light suspended 
over the cash register. As our 
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eyes grew more accustomed to the 
“ light ” shadowy outlines materi- 
alised into men drinking. There 
were surely over a _ hundred 
crowded into a small room that 
might have comfortably accom- 
modated a quarter of that number, 
and a sea of black stout and por- 
ter was only visible in the collars 
of creamy, frothy, fobbing heads. 
We established ourselves close to 
the piano, within easy reach of the 
counter and the source of supply. 

All around us was the low- 
pitched conversation of farmers 
debating the weather, the crops, 
last week’s hurling match, the 


drop in cattle prices, and what 
‘the Russiaman’s’ next move would 
be. One of them inquired if we 
had come far that day, and within 
a quarter of an hour had, with 


peasant cunning, wormed more 
information out of us than the 
Chief Interrogator of the 
N.K.V.D. would have done in a 
week. The only intelligence we 
gleaned on our side was that he 
had “a bit of a farm up the road 
awhile” and that a local genius 
had converted the cash register 
into a silent model. 

A coin fell to the floor and 
rolled over the stone flags with a 
silvery ringing tinkle. Its owner 
bent to retrieve it, his knee-joints 
creaking sharply, and then placed 
the florin on the counter in ex- 
change for a whiskey. 

“God be with the times when 
the cost of livin’ was tuppence a 
glass,” said an old, bearded josser. 

At the far end of the room the 
dim quietness was broken by an 
uncontrolled laugh, which was 
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quickly. smothered with a hun- 
dred “shushes ”, followed by an 
admonition from the licensee. 
“Now, lads, keep it low, or Ill 
have t’close down for the night,” 
he said severely. 

Chairs scraped gently as some 
customers went to the bar for 
reinforcements, while others left 
for the local hop. Those who re- 
tired were speedily replaced and 
one newly entered patron, not 
giving his eyes the customary 
adjusting period so well advised 
by the landlord, upset a whole 
tableful of pints. Two daughters 
of the house acted as barmaids and 
passed to and fro collecting the 
empties, often as not getting a 
playful anonymous pinch. 

The three sharp knocks at the 
front window passed almost un- 
noticed by us and our first intima- 
tion of danger came when the cash 
register light was summarily ex- 
tinguished. The now-familiar voice 
of the worried host came in an 
authoritative whisper from some- 
where near the exit. 

“ Listen, men, the Polis are on 
their way up here, an’ we’re all in 
this together; Now, nobody leaves 
til they’re gone, so if ye don’t keep 
quiet, I'll lose me licence this time 
for sure, an’ ye’ll find yerselves in 
the County Court on Monday. 
We’re not goin’ t’open.” There 
were a few murmurs of compli- 
ance, then silence. We waited for 
the assault, nervously watching 
each other’s faces in the glow of 
fag-light. 

Then it came. A_ thundering 
noise filled the room as the Civic 
Guards battered at the door- 
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panels until it seemed that the door 
would eventually collapse under 
the weight of their batons. Some- 
body knocked a pint of stout over 
the exposed keyboard of the piano 
and everyone felt grateful to the 
owner of the unseen hand that 
made a random but successful 
grab for the spinning tumbler be- 
fore it could crash noisily to the 
floor. 

After about five minutes the 
attack flagged to a ragged, waver- 
ing end, and silence returned. We 
all breathed a little more easily; 
whispered comments passed to 
and fro and at the far end of the 
room someone laughed relievedly. 

The voice of authority spoke 
again, still in a nervous undertone. 

“Will ye for Heaven’s sake 
keep quiet “til I get the signal— 
this may be a trick.” 

It wasn’t a trick, however, for 
in a few minutes’ time three sharp 
raps at the front window indicated 
that the watcher outside was satis- 
fied that the danger had passed. 
The “owner’s” voice came 
through the darkness again. 
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“ Now, lads, I’ve just got word 
that they’re off traid Murphy’s, 
so will yet get out as quick as ye 
can, an’ for God’s sake don’t be 
gathering in the road outside.” 

The disciplined drinkers filed 
out calmly and in good order. 

When we came to the bridge we 
glanced back. The unhappy she- 
been owner was leaning out 
through his second-story window, 
pleading with the lingering crowds. 
“Go home now, lads,” said the 
voice, “anyone’ld think that ye 
had just come out after last Mass 
on Sunday.” 

There was little response to his 
request and shortly afterwards we 
saw the agitated landlord running 
in and out amongst the congrega- 
tion, scattering them in different 
directions with his flapping glass- 
cloth. 

As we walked down the main 
street a figure waved from the 
opposite path. It was the garage 
man. 

“ Good-night now,” he shouted 
cheerily. 

“ Good-night now,” we replied. 
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A Sure Remedy 


FXAMINER: “ Suppose, then, that you are the doctor in charge 
and that the treatment I have just outlined has failed to 
make the patient perspire. What would you do?” 
MepicaL STUDENT: “I’d show him my bill.” 


“TT CAN tell you a much better cure for a cold than whiskey.” 
“Stop! Don’t tell me—I don’t want to know!” 


GAIDHBHREAS sior subhailce. (Virtue is eternal wealth.) 


—Old Irish saying. 








The way to live in Dublin 


A Perfect City to 
Wake Up In 


TOM CORKERY 


UBLIN is not, thank Heaven, 
D: queen among cities. Rather 

is she a garrulous, pleasure 
loving provincial lady of good 
family settling comfortably into 
middle age. 

There is enough malice in her 
to make her conversation interest- 
ing, and hospitality is to her more 
a pleasure than a duty. 

Dublin is mother and foster- 
mother of some famous sons. She 
will breathe her George Bernard 
down your ear, She will never tire 
of telling you what her James used 
to say, what her Sean used to do, 
where her Willy used to walk; and 
she blandly forgets that when she 
had them with her she used to clip 
their ears every time they opened 
their mouths. 

Dublin, like Paris, is still a city 
where people actually live. Despite 
the growth of fashionable new gar- 
den suburbs, despite the subtopian 
sprawl that has now reached to the 
foothills of the Dublin mountains, 
there are still enough city grocers 
living over their groceries, publi- 
cans living over their pubs, doc- 
tors living over their surgeries, to 
keep the place warm at nights. And 


of course it is the perfect city to 
wake up to. Morning in Dublin is 
not harsh, not obtrusive. There is 
no rattle, no clangour, just a gentle, 
inviting susurration, the faintest 
whisper of a waking day, If sirens 
call they call in muted, half- 
hearted fashion, as though appre- 
hensive of, being prosecuted for 
disturbing the peace, and church 
bells interpolate occasional re- 
minders that not by bread alone 
doth man live. 

Dublin’s was not a natural birth; 
the Danes who established it, did 
so, not as the capital of Ireland, 
but rather as a defence against 
Ireland, Neither did it have a 
natural growth, as normal towns 
grow, rather did it erupt and ex- 
pand at irregular intervals in a 
series of fitful convulsions. For 
six centuries it stayed put on its 
little hill around Christchurch, 
while its Norman occupiers occu- 
pied themselves in merely build- 
ing bigger and better walls. Then 
in rapid succession came Ormonde 
and his 17th century expansion 
across the river; 18th century 
Gandon, granite and Palladian, 
followed by Georgian red-brick; 
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19th century factories any old 
place, and 20th century suburbs 
all over the place. 

Because of this peacemeal pro- 
gress, you cannot just walk around 
the town looking for its historical 
periods in neat, packaged acres. 
Gandon’s works, for example, are 
not set out for you; they crop up 
at you from the most unlikely 
places. You look across a rather 
dubious river, up a dingy quayside 
and you experience the full 
majesty of the Four Courts. You 
turn off the desolation of North 
King Street into Blackhall Place, 
and encounter the chaste, with- 
drawn facade of King’s Hospital 
(the Bluecoat School, if you’re ask- 
ing your way locally). You walk 
up the most regrettable Constitu- 
tion Hill, to be suddenly greeted 


with the green sward and classic 
lines of the King’s Inns. 

Across the slattern wastes of 
Newmarket in the Liberties, rises, 
like some fantastic mirage, a ter- 
race of tall, narrow, high-gabled 
old houses, relics of the refugee 


French Huguenot weavers. Fur- 
ther north, off High Street, a turn 
down the steps under St. Audoen’s 
leaves you standing under the old 
walls of the Norman town. 

Across the river you walk 
through rows of red-brick artisans’ 
dwellings, to be confronted with 
the Norman tower of St. Michan’s 
(St. Mick-ens, if you have to ask 
your way locally), where, owing to 
some umique preservative in the 
air of the vaults, the bodies of long 
buried men, from the Crusades 
on, are preserved. 

You sit in the friendly little 
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green oasis of St. Patrick’s Park, 
with, on one side, the lancet win- 
dows and flying buttresses of St. 
Pat’s, Norman Gothic, and on the 
other, the red-brick, the curlicues, 
the pediments, porticoes, pillars 
of the rococo Victorian Iveagh 
Trust Building. 

Contradiction is perhaps the 
operative word for Dublin, No- 
thing leads on to what one would 
reasonably expect. Behind the 
neon glitter of O’Connell Street lie 
demolished tenement sites, recon- 
ditioned workers’ flats, storage 
sheds and empty spaces. Behind 
Henry Street’s fashionable shop- 
ping stores is a weird dying quar- 
ter, a veritable shanty town of old 
boots, old clothes, old bedsteads, 
old crones. 

Over the sprawling granite of 
Gandon’s 18th century Custom 
House looms the towering glass and 
concrete of Scott’s 20th century 
Bus Station; the only connection 
between them being that they were 
both planned against the wishes of 
the citizenry, raised to a chorus of 
derision from the citizenry, and 
completed to the ecstatic admira- 
tion of the citizenry, But that is 
the form of the city, and the form 
of its citizens. 

The river is Dublin’s great 
dividing line; it separates that 
which belongs from that which has 
merely accrued. South is for the 
most part native. North is that 
which came in on the train (or 
boat) before last. South is a con- 
federation of little independent, 
mutually exclusive enclaves, each 
one possessing a distinctive charac- 
ter of its own. 
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CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


By JoHN P. PrRenpexsise 


This classic work, first printed in 1865 and 
reprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
David Lioyd George, Prime Minister ot 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Irish ‘l'reaty of 192! was being negotiated 
nm order to get the genesis of the Irish 
problem. ‘The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the paymen: 
ot Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralling 


Mterest and @ musi for any would-be 
student of Irish history. Modern history, 
up to Hitler’s campaign of race extermina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II, 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 
it, the landed proprietors and political 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common people were 
made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 
rovinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 

Young boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jamaica and the Barbados, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors. 

The Cr lian Setti t of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity 1s beyond dispute. 

524 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packinz 
included) $10.00. C.j. Fallon Limited, 4: 
Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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THE SECRET OF DUBLIN 
THE picture of Dublin that | would like you to carry away! with 
you is a close-up of O'Connell Street on the day of a big 
hurling or Gaelic football match at Croke Park—on one of those 


tumultuous Sundays when 
half Ireland comes to town. 


inter-county rivalries blaze high and 


And these big-boned countrymen who have been up since the 


crack of dawn are not overawed by the city. 


Nor are they 


strangers there, for Cousin Mick is in the police, Andy is in the 
Department of Agriculture. and there is always a cup of good 
tea to be got in Uncle Pat’s out at Donnybrook. 

And here we have the secret of Dublin—which is that it is not 
cut off from the rest of the country but a living, breathing part 


of it. 


It is Kerry and Monaghan, Mayo and Donegal, and nine out 


of every ten Dubliners are permanent immigrants who are only a 
generation or so away from the title-deeds of a farm. 
—John D. Sheridan in Ireland of the Welcomes. 


c—l— Ilya 


You start with Inchicore, the 
railway man’s town; beyond it 
sprawls the warren of twisty, hilly 
lanes, ancient cottages, barracks- 
turned-into-apartments and tinkers 
up-for-the-week, that form the 


scenery of Mount Brown and Kil- 


mainham, Next is James’s Street 
and hinterland, Guinness town, 
acres and acres of it, where rail 
tracks traverse cobbled streets, 
canal barges lie at rest in the Basin, 
and the air is full of brewers’ 
smells. 

A few steps away and you are in 
the ancient Liberties of Dublin, a 
rugged quarter of fighting men, 
that stretches south to Pimlico and 
Newmarket. Here you will find 
echoes of history round every cor- 
ner; memories of Swift, the 
Huguenot weavers and the faction 
fighting Liberty Boys. 

Typically, this toughest of Dub- 
lin’s quarters is closely adjoined 
by Dublin’s fashionable quarter of 
Grafton Street. Land of pubs 4 la 
mode, exclusive shops, restaurants 
where you eat in French, students, 
beautiful women, art, overeating, 


overdrinking, big talk and small 
thinking. 

A few more steps, and the book 
shops, the chatter, the tinkling 
coffee cups have vanished, while 
you wander through the decorous 
Georgian territory of Fitzwilliam, 
hushed sanctorum of the medical 
men, where a footfall in daytime is 
an intrusion, at night an offence. 

Further out the tall elegant 
suburbs of the Pembroke estate 
make noble monuments to the 
halcyon days when Suburbia had 
servants; while, a little distance 
away, on the estuary of the Liffey, 
are the tough, salty fishing and 
docking villages of Ringsend and 
Irishtown. 

But North Dublin has few of 
these little self-sufficient enclaves. 
Its Georgian has vanished or de- 
cayed, its once famous low life 
quarter of “Monto” has been 
levelled. 

There are exceptions, of course. 
Parnell Square at night, with its 
dance halls, its ceilidhe halls, its 
committee rooms, lecture rooms, 
its cellars where brass bands tootle 
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of Dublin Diocesan History, it presents 
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canvas of the contemporary European 
scene. 


The present Volume continues the 
good work of Volume 1 of the Repor- 
torium, which was acclaimed by 
critics as an outstanding effort in the 
field of Diocesan History. The splendid 
collection of valuable historical material 
contained in this Volume is the work 
of a devoted band of scholars, clerical 
and lay, and the wealth of established 
scholarship presented, is evident from 
a brief survey of the contents. 
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the Famine. 
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and practise, its serious trade 
union men gathering outside their 
various headquarters, does have a 
pulse of its own. 

Smithfield still carries a faint, 
dying smell of horses and hay. The 
fifteen acres in the Phoenix Park, 
where hundreds of small, wind- 
swept football pitches stretch to 
the horizon, and thousands of 
amateur sportsmen play cricket, 
hurling, football, polo, pontoon, 
pitch and toss, is a sight which in 
these days of professional players, 
big stadia and sedentary sports- 
men, may claim to be almost a 
phenomenon. But apart from 
these, North Dublin is strictly Big 
Town with its Main Street, and 
no social distinctions. 


Not indeed that. there is any 
real snobbery in Dublin, where 
social life is based on thé assump- 
tion that all men are equal. But 
South of the river there are dis- 
tinctions, and a true Inchicore man 
would feel as uneasy in a Duke 
Street pub as would a. Fitzwilliam 
man in Inchicore, 


Intellectual life in Dublin is 
centred round the theatre and the 
pub; anywhere, in fact, where 
there is talking to be done. One 
does hear occasionally ‘of people 
actually completing and publishing 
books, but such people turn out, 
on investigation, to be from out of 
town, and a few years of Dublin 
living soon cures them of their 
tendencies, 

In the theatre. an affectionate 
harmony of interests prevails. The 
Gate (which has just been redecor- 
ated) puts on World Theatre, and 
despises the Abbey customers as 
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“impossible people who laugh in 
all the wrong places ”’. 

The Abbey (which everyone 
agrees has been going to the dogs 
for the past forty years) puts on 
Domestic Drama, and despises the 
Olympia, with its fashionable first 
nights and its West End Comedies. 


The beautiful and stately Gaiety 
puts on musical comedy, revues, a 
bi-annual season of rather good 
opera (which is bi-annually slated 
by the citizens as “ not being at all 
like Beyreuth ”). The Gaiety will 
also poke an occasional and tenta- 
tive nose into “ the legit”, but in- 
variably has to retire with a hurt 
look and an empty pocket-book; 
while the avant-garde of the Pike 
and the Globe Theatres live a har- 
ried life with Beckett and Ionesco. 


In such an intellectual climate, 
milder spirits tend to turn to the 
pub for solace. It is said (mostly 
by Dubliners) that you get better 
talk in a Dublin pub than any- 
where else in the world. You cer- 
tainly get more of it. There are 
pubs in Dublin for every occasion. 
There are big pubs where every- 
body minds his own business and 
small pubs where everybody minds 
your business, There are pubs for 
eating in, pubs for talking in, pubs 
for fighting in, pubs for playing 
darts in, pubs for singing in, and 
a few pubs for drinking in. These 
last are known as “ pint houses ”. 
In them the pint of stout is king, 
and is drawn with such a to-do 
and such ceremony that it is cus- 
tomary to order one, go for a ten- 
minute walk, and come back to 
find that the curate is still lavishing 
his. attentions on it. 





—MO CHUIDSE PRIOSUN— 


Eithne Bean Mhiec Oistigin, D. és-L. 
agus Sighle Ni Dhubhgaia. 
~ Leagan Gaeilge ar “Le Mie Prigioni"’ a scriobh Silvio 
Pellico (1789-1854), an fear ar tugadh “Céad Naisitinai 
na bloddla’”’ air. ‘Séard ata sa leabhar seo nd a chuid 
cuimhneachin ar na blianta fada a chaith sé i bpriostin 
na namhad de thoradh a chuid oibre ar son saoirse agus 
aontachta na hloddla. Scéal oirearc a bbfuil baint aige 
le hEirinn sa méid a bhaineas le ceannacht na saoirse, 
anré agus amhgar carcair, foighid agus fadfhulang. TA, 
leis, sa leabhar, réamhra ag Bean Mhic Oistigin ina dtugtar 
cuntas fiorshuimidil ar athbheochaint na ndaisitintachta 
san Ioddil agus ar aonti na tire sin in aon stat amhdin 
agus, ina theannta sin, gearrchuntas ar bheatha Silvio 
Pellico. 272 Ich. 6/-. 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


Stuara Ard-Oifig an Phoist, Baile Atha Cliath, né tri dhioltéiri leabhar. 
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A PERFECT CITY TO WAKE UP IN 


The Dublin social, as distinct 
from the intellectual scene, is very 
varied. It goes on all the year 
round and ranges from art exhibi- 
tions to horse racing, via medical 
and scientific congresses. It is not 
to say, of course, that these grave 
and learned conventions of the 
arts and sciences are designed by 
their organisers as social binges; it 
is only that, owing to something in 
the air of the place, they invariably 
end up that way. 

Distinguished savants come 
from all over the world to discuss 
matters of grave import, and in- 
variably end up doing bus tours of 
the Wicklow Mountains. And for 
all her visitors, the city changes 
her face; high-spirited in an aris- 
tocratic way for Horse Show 
Week; jovial in a robust manner 
for returning American Gaels and 
G.A.A. finals; hail-fellow-well-met 
for the Rugby internationals; 
crombie and suede clad for the 
horse racing; long-haired for the 
Tostal Theatre Festival. 

You are quite likely to meet 


The Golden Calf 


% 
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anyone you know at Dublin festi- 
vals, Anyone, that is, except the 
Dublin man. For the Dublin man 
does not go to Rugger; he does 
not go to Ballsbridge Horse Show; 
he does not go up Nelson’s Pillar 
or down St. Michan’s, and he does 
his racing in the bookmakers’ 
offices. The festivals of his town 
pass the Dublin man by, but they 
do not even rub off him. 

Narking at Dalymount Park soc- 
cer matches on Sunday afternoon; 
narking with policemen in Francis 
Street on Friday nights; narking 
with his wife on Sunday mornings, 
the Dublin man goes his own way 
in his own quarter. 

His city is run by men from 
the south; his finances by men 
from the north, his multiple stores 
by men from God knows where. 
Blandly, ironically, the Dublin 
man views his masters and his fes- 
tivals, his nose in the air, his back 
propping up his street corner; the 
only real stranger in the strange 
city that has grown up around 
him. 


ow honest the Israelites were in their worship of the Golden 
Calf! How honest we should be if we set up a replica of it 


in every town and village! 


—ROBERT Lynp. 


A Man had been discovered dead, and the jury were puzzled 

as to what caused his death. They were unable to bring in 
a correct verdict, so they stated: “It was an act of God under 
very suspicious circumstances.” 


E next (May) issue of THE IrisH Dicest will be published on 


Thursday, April 24. 
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Our Postbag 


More Pictures WANTED :—Mr. H. Lambe 
Toronto, Canada, complains that the DIGEST 
has not enough illustrations and pictures of Irish 
scenic beauty. (uoting 


“While I enjoy reading the IrisH Dict 
I think it could be made still more enjoyable te 
printing pictures of interesting places in ivolend 
inside the book. Some people like myself may 
be making it a hobby of collecting pictures of 
Ireland 

\ gentleman named Wilson lives across 
the street from me; he’s of Irish descent. 
His parents came from County Fermanagh 
and it may interest you to know that he knows 
every town and village in that county and the 
distance from one to the other, although he 
has never set foot in Ireland. In fact, he is 
better acquainted with County Fermanagh than 

who was born there. 

Well, Mr. Lambe, thanks for the constructive 
criticism. We have, as a matter of fact, been 
toying with the idea of pictures or sketches of 
Irish life, and it is within the cards that we 
may begin a series fairly soon. So be on the 
look-out ! 


. 


SCEPTICAL AUSTRALIAN :—This letter comes 
from Mr. John Clark a Melbourne businessman: 
* Being married to an Irish girl for the past 

10 years, I was tired hearing about the beautiful 
island, the far-away hills and the hospitable 
people of Ireland 

** Last year I gave my wife a long-promised 
present of a trip to her homeland. Sceptically 
I went along with her, expecting the worst and 
saying—well anyway I'd make the most of 
My impressions of your country were so 
favourable that I spent most of a delightful 
holiday trying to find out something definitely 
wrong or objectionable about it 

**I must confess, although your digest has 
been coming into our house for the past few 
years, I never bothered to look at it. But now, 
since my holiday, it is a case of getting to the 
postbox before my wife. We very nearly fight 
for it. May I congratulate you (I rather feel like 
the prodigal! son, now !) on an excellent magazine 
and wish you long life and success.” 

Thank you, Mr. Clark, for the encouraging 
word 


* 


THEY WANT PEN-FrIENDS:—Mrs. J. F. 
Sacriste, R.D. 1, Linglestown, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., would like to correspond with ‘‘ anyone 
living in Ireland.” 

fe quote: ‘‘ My interest in Ireland is 
prompted by my Irish ancestry (my maiden 
mame was Mahoney and my maternal grand- 
parents were named Callinan from County 
Clare). 


IIo 


** IT might also mention I own four Kerry Blue 
Terriers, Blarney, Bridget, Rory, and Kelly 
I received my first copy of the IRISH D1GesT last 
month and assure you I am anxiously awaiting 
the next issue. | find your publication interesting 
and informative.” 

Out in sunny California, Mr. William 
Catalano is studying Irish history. Interested in 
all phases, political, social, and _ religious, 
William would like to correspond with someone 
in Ireland who would exchange views and assist 
him in his studies 

Mr. Catalano’s address is: H.S.N. Box 2069, 
A.P.O. 436, San Francisco, California, U.S./ 


* 


IN SEARCH OF RELATIONS :—Here’s a request 
for help from Illinois. Mrs. A. J. Motsch, of 
that State, tells us that she spent seventeen 
very happy days in Ireland, in 1954, but much 
to her disappointment she could not trace any 
of her Irish relations. 

“* My four grandparents,” she writes, ‘‘ were 
all born in Ireland. My maternal grandparents 
passed away before I was born. My maternal 
grandmother was Bridget Tracy, who was born 
in 1842 in Killalen, County Galway Her 
mother’s maiden name was Winifred Colman 
Grandmother (Bridget Tracy) married Richard 
Corridan, thought to be from County Tipperary. 
They were married in Ireland and came to the 
United States in 1862. Richard Corridan’s 
brother, John, came over with them 

“My paternal grandmother was Anna 
McGuire, born in 1850 near Londonderry. She 
arrived in the United States in 1863 and was 
married in 1869 to James Corbett, who was born 
at Nenagh, County Tipperary, about 1834. 
James Corbett had two brothers, Charles and 
Michael, who emigrated to Australia. Their 
mother’s maiden name was Margaret Ryan. 
I was well acquainted with my paternal grand- 

arents. Little is known, however, concerning 
Richard Corridan.’ 

If any reader can help to solve this ancestral 
problem, he or she should write to Mrs. Motsch 
at her address: 600 S. Pine, Mt. Prospect, 
Illinois, U.S.A 


a 


By Hook Or By Crook :—Our good friend 
Admiral Gerald FitzGerald, Chicago, whose 





WRITE NOW 


Readers abroad—in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
and tell us all about themselves, their 
environment and give us facts and figures 
about their living conditions. And perhaps 
they might care to throw in a reference to 
their Irish background, if any? 














mame you have seen in these columns before, 
sends us an interesting item which he came 
across in the course of research work. We quote 
from the Admiral’s letter: 

“I wonder how many people realise that 
the famous Americanism, ‘ I'll do it By Hook 
Or CROOK ’ is in reality an Irishism ? 

** When my ancestors, the FitzGerald barons, 
were invading Ireland in 1169 A.D., they 
decided to establish a beachhead at Waterford 
because it had such a splendid harbour. 

“As the invading Norman squadrons were 
cruising across the broad expanse of water, the 
Geraldine marshal saw on the left shore a lofty 
tower and on the right a magnificent church. 

“He enquired of his Irish spies what the 
places were and one guide responded, ‘ On the 
left, lord marshal, is the tower of Hook, and on 
the right the famous church of Crook.’ 

“*'Then,’ said the commander, ‘ I'll invade 
and take this empire of Ireland by Hook or 
Crook ’.”’ - 


. 


A MAyoman’s INVENTION :-—A cutting from 
o Sydney Morning Herald sent to us by Mr. 
5..© order, Melbourne, throws light on the 
sacle. track overhead railways used in the 
traffic-ridden cities of Texas and Sao Paulo 
(and at the moment under consideration in 
Melbourne) 

The Monorail, as the railway is called, was 
invented by a native of Louisburgh, County 
Mayo: Louis Brennan. He showed it to the 
Royal Society in 1907, but the invention proved 
more novel than successful and was not com- 
mercially utilised. Brennan had earlier experi- 
mented with gyroscopes to ensure accident-free 
careering, even at top speeds 

It is interesting to see that this Irish inventor 
also designed the first torpedo when he was 
only 28 years old, and for which the British 
Admiralty paid him {£110,000 

Brennan left Ireland in 1863 at the age of rr. 
When the first world war started he enlisted 
and was immediately posted to the Munitions 
Branch Here he first thought of vertical 
descents and ascents for airplanes, but he was 
just beaten to it by a Swiss inventor, who gave 
us our present-day helicopter. 

Brennan died in 1933 as the result of a road 
accident. 


* 


From Beaver IsLAND :—P. J. F., of Beaver 
Island in the middle a Lake Michigan, writes 
to tell us that he looks forward each month 
to his “‘ little bit of Ireland ” in the form of the 
IrntsH Dicrst. The Digest is widely read on 
the Island, which is predominantly Irish. 
In fact, quoting from P. J. F’s. letter: 

** Of the 500 families here fully 80 per cent. 
are of pure Irish stock. They make their living 
by fishing. Here, too, Irish customs, songs and 
legends abound, and everybody s eaks Gaelic 
fluently. One of our islanders, ‘heme Green, 
can recite more than too old Irish ballads. 

“The Beaver Island Irish have given more 
than forty ship captains and hundreds of able 
seamen to Great Lakes navigation. But no 
matter how far afield they may venture, they 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 

UERIES concerning the Proclamation 

of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 
pendence) arrive daily mainly from the 
United States. 

Will American readers please note that 
copies size 24” x 36" are available at $2.50 
each, post free A smaller size 11" x 15° 
costs $1.00. 

Both are avatlable from the publishers 
Messrs. C. ¥. Fallon, Lta.. 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin 











return to the island to find a bride and raise 
a family.” 

Thanks for writing, P. J. F. We send our 
greetings to the people of Beaver Island, 
particularly that 80 per cent. of Irish stock. 


COME TO THE DANCE :—This letter comes from 
County Cavan. Mr. Harry Thompson tells 
us that he celebrated his 75th birthday last year. 
Congratulations, Mr. Thompson May you 
see many more years of contentment and 
happiness ! 

“While rummaging through some old let- 
ters,’ he writes, ‘‘ 1 came across an invitation 
to a dance held in 1906 at Bgllynafeigh with 
the following stipulations on the back. I hope 
it will amuse your readers :— 

** Couples going out and occupying the seats 
will kindly not do so for more than five minutes 
at a time as others are waiting 

“Couples going outside will kindly not go 
near the orchard as others may be there already 

“Couples going outside to whisper ‘ sweet 
nothings ’ will please not go near the cornfield, 
as there may be too many ‘ ears’ about. 

“Couples ordering tea and finding it cold 
can make it ‘ hot’ for the waitress by reporting 
same. 

“* Couples 

kindly 


flowers 
flowers 


away to gather 
bring the 


going 
not forget to 


what do you think of that 
1906 sense of humour? 


readers, 


NUMBER 5,728,273:—A Bronx (New York) 
reader sends us this item snipped from an 
article written by Doran Hurley in Columbia 
(New Haven) :— 

“There is extant a membership card in 
the Cork Total Abstinence Society—the 

erative organisation under whose name the 

pledge was administered—given at Waltham, 
7 te alae in 1849, to an Irish immigrant, 
M. G. Reilly, who kept his promise until his 
death forty-seven years later. 

“Now in the possession of his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. H. V. O’Brien, of Yonkers, N.Y., 
it bears the number 5,728,273, presumptive 
evidence of the membership of the society 
when Father Mathew had only begun his 
American journeying. 





How you could 


be mistaken 


for a Parisian 


Some Irish visitors to France 
look forward to a wonderful holi- 
day, yet, when they arrive, they 
find themselves deaf-mutes. They 
can’t understand French and they 
can’t make themselves understood. 
The swift flow of everyday French 
passes them by completely. 


Yet every year dozens of Irish 
tourists are mistaken for Parisians 
because of their real French accent 
and complete assurance. A few 
months before they knew only 
school French or no French at all. 


These far-seeing people have 
learned their French the Lingua- 
phone way. For a few months in 
their own homes they’ve listened 
to Linguaphone gramophone re- 
cords, made by expert French 
teachers. And the French they have 
heard is the real living language, not 
the stilted French of old-fashioned 
grammar books. It’s the French 
that’s used in shops, in cafés, on 
the boulevards—the French they’ll 
hear when they stay in France. 


When you learn a language by 
Linguaphone, you listen to the re- 
corded voices, while you follow the 
printed word in the Linguaphone 
illustrated book. First the words are 
spoken slowly, then with increasing 
speed as you become expert. In this 
way you learn to speak French with 
a perfect accent—and also to read, 
write and understand the language. 
And it’s so easy. You will pick up 


Advertisement 


French as naturally and effortlessly 
as you learned to speak Irish or 
English in childhood. There is no 
formal learning. Whole families en- 
joy listening together to Lingua- 
phone lessons; and children benefit 
greatly in their language examina- 
tions. 


Although the Linguaphone sys- 
tem makes learning a language easy, 
it is very thorough. It is the ideal 
way to learn a language for any 
purpose—holidays abroad, business 
or examinations. 


The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual 
free offer. Send today to the 
address below for a free 26-page 
booklet giving full information of 
the Linguaphone method. With it 
you will receive details of a com- 
plete course in any language in your 
own home, for a week’s free trial. 


There are courses in 32 languages, 
including Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. 

The Linguaphone Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.4) 


8 Jervis Street, Dublin. 








NOW ON SALE PRICE 1/6 


ELLERY QUEEN’S 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


APRIL ISSUE 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 


WIFE MISSING 
ROY VICKERS 


THE FIFTH DIMENSION 
PETER GODFREY 


EACH DROP GUARANTEED 
RUFUS KING 


SOME DAY THEY WILL GET ME 
AGATHA CHRISTIE 


NO PLACE TO LIVE 
ELLERY QUEEN 


THE INSPECTOR HAD A WIFE 
CHARLES B. CHILD 


DEAR LADY 
THOMAS WALSH 


SUPPOSE YOU WERE ON THE JURY 
THOMAS FLANAGAN 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers. 


Annual subscription, 20s. Od. Post free 


From Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD. 
London Office: | FURNIVAL STREET, E.C.4 














Bank of Ireland 


The Bank of Ireland, designed by 
Sir Edwart Lovat Pearce in 1729, is 
one of Dublin’s finest buildings. 
Before the Act of Union it was the 
Irish Houses of Parliament. 


The 


Guinness Brewery 


The fascinating process of brew- 
ing Guinness is one of the sights of 
Dublin, and all the plant at St. 
James’s Gate Brewery is on the 
most impressive scale. In great 
coppers like this the sweet liquor 
obtained from mashed malt is 
boiled with hops. 


Visitors are taken round the Brewery between 11 a.m. and 
3 p.m.: on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 not 
admitted. The Brewery is closed on Sundays and Public Holidays. 


YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU'VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY 


G.E.2459.8 


Made and printed im Ireland by Canut & Co., Lrp., Parkgate Printing Works, Dublin, 
Republic of Ireland, and published by C. J. Fatton Lrv., 43 Parkgate Street, Dudisn 
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